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Cuarpter VI. 


sles resolution I had made over night was stronger by the morn- 
ing. When I met Martelli I told him there would be no use 
in sitting down to work. 

“T foresaw this,” he replied. “Perhaps it will be better to defer 
your studies until you are out of this mysterious complication,” 
smiling. 

“It will hardly be optional,” I said. “My mind is too active in a 
very different direction from books to make me profit from reading. 
The labour would only be mechanical.” 

“T wish, sir, you would direct me to employ the interval in some 
way useful to yourself. I shall be eating the bread of idleness—a 
food I have little relish for.” 

“ You will be doing nothing of the sort,” I answered ; “ your society 
gives me pleasure, and besides, we may take a holiday now and then, 
may we not? We have done very well. In the time you have been 
here, you have advanced me further than I could have done alone in 
twelve months.” 

He bowed, thanking me for my assurance, and expressed his grati- 
tude for the unfailing politeness and liberal hospitality he had enjoyed 
during his residence. 

He had recovered from his surprise or shock of the preceding night. 
Yet there was upon his manners and in his expression a shadow 
whose presence I could mark, though whose meaning I could not 
read. ‘The subtle alteration would have been inappreciable to one 
who had watched him less closely than I, and who had been less often 
in his company. There was a light now in his eye which had no 
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been there before. His energy, the swift gesture, the sharp vanishing 
smile, the quick contraction of the brow, were moderated, sobered, by 
a stealthy composure. I attributed the change, vague and slight 
as it was, to the fright he had received. “This hint of unfamiliar 
repose,” I said to myself, “may be the effect of repressed irritability, 
excited by his last night’s, involuntary confession of weakness or 
cowardice.” 

I had a part to play, however, which gave my thoughts full employ- 
ment. 

I left Martelli and strolled about the grounds until lunch-time. I 
then returned, despatched a light meal, took my hat, and left the house. 
Elmore Cottage was not above five minutes’ walk from my house by 
the road. Icould have wished it ten times the distance. I approached 
it timorously, and gazed bashfully under the concealment of the hedge. 
It was an exquisitely clean little place: the walls white, the windows 
burnished and draped with snowy muslin. The lower windows were 
veiled with flowers. I hoped its mistress would not see me enter. 
I rather prayed that she might be in the garden.’ I pushed open the 
gate with a quick hand and gained the door. My thin and doubtful 
appeal with the knocker was promptly answered by a young woman, 
tidy, grave, and comely. 

I asked for Mrs. Fraser. I was answered that she was.out. 

“She will not be out to me,” said I, “if you will say that I am 
come to speak with her on a matter of great consequence to herself.” 

The servant eyed me shrewdly, though not disrespectfully. ‘“ But 
Mrs. Fraser is out, sir,” said she. 

“Mrs. Fraser is not out,” I exclaimed in a steady voice. “Come, 
allow me to walk in. Must I repeat that I have come to see Mrs. 
Fraser on very important business ?” 

She was too well-trained to keep me on the doorstep or even in the 
passage, though I daresay she would have preferred that I remained 
in the road whilst she went to hold a council with her mistress. She 
slightly smiled as she said, ‘‘ What name, sir ?” 

“Never mind my name,’ I replied. “Simply say a gentleman has 
called to see her.” 

She left the room. The apartment into which she had conducted 
me was close, though the windows were open. The furniture was old, 
but tasteful enough. A piano stood in a corner, and on a chair was 
a pile of music. I thought of my bouquet as my eye rested on some 
flowers in a vase on the table. On either side the mirror, over the 
chimney-piece, was a pencil drawing, skilfully done, representing, the 
one on the left, a calm at sea, an iceberg on the horizon, an albatross 
suspended over the wreck of a vessel, whose broken masts, trailing 
ropes and vacant decks were full of the poetry of desolation: the one 
on the right, a woman seated at a table, with her face buried in her 
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hands, a crucifix before her. I drew near, and read at the corner of 
each drawing the word “ Geraldine.” 

A longer interval than what I had anticipated elapsed before Mrs. 
Fraser presented herself. I was eyeing a little gilt dial with some degree 
of impatience, when I heard a sound behind me. I turned rapidly. 

Mrs. Fraser stood at the table, her black eyes fixed on me with a 
look half of alarm, half of embarrassment. Their startled beauty was 
smiting. Her yellow hair was combed high, but silken threads 
strayed over her brow and behind her ears. Her lips were com- 
pressed. 

I rose and made her a bow. 

“ Pray be seated,” she said in a low voice. “ My servant tells me 
you have called on a matter of business.” 

“ Not exactly business,” I answered. “ But first, you must allow me 
to introduce myself to you as Mr. Thorburn, your neighbour.” 

She regarded me earnestly. I paused: another moment’s silence 
would have embarrassed me, so I said hardily : 

“T shall wholly depend on your kindness not to make me feel more 
painfully the trying position in which I have placed myself. The 
intrusion,” continued I, nervousness making my apology elaborate, 

“will only seem all the more unwarrantable when I tell you that I 
am fully aware of your love of ‘solitude and your aversion to in- 
truders. But ”—— 

She interrupted me, turning her back to the window, the better to 
see me, and not to be seen: 

“You sent me a bouquet the other day ?” 

“‘T ventured to take the liberty.” 

“You must have thought my rejection rude. It was meant to be 
rude. How, sir, knowing my aversion to intruders, could you have taken 
that liberty? Did you think it would lead to an introduction ?” 

Her language gave me confidence. Had she sweetly thanked me 
for my attention or apologised for her rudeness, she would, I think, have 
confounded me too much for my wits. But this tone of hers brought 
her down to my level. I could meet her on equal ground. 

_ “T sent you that bouquet,” I answered, “because I judged by your 
love of gardening that you were fond of flowers. The action was not 
designed as a rudeness. It was a mere neighbourly act ” 

She seemed too impatient to hear me out. 

“ How can I believe you? People never act without design.” 

“TI have explained my design,” I said, repressing a smile with 
difficulty. 

Her eyes were incensed. Their beauty made them almost unreal. 

“ You are still standing!” she exclaimed. “I beg that you will be 
seated. Pray do not mind me. I am of an excitable temperament, 
and when I converse it is difficult for me to keep still.” 
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She left the window, went to the end of the room, and gazed at me 
thence, like some beautiful savage, untamed, startled, exquisitely 
unconventional. 

I borrowed her tone; she was free-spoken ; she would like free- 
speaking. 

“My apology—if apology it were—does not contain the whole 
truth. But your goodness will not allow you to think me so great a 
culprit as 1 appear. I had met you once; your appearance piqued 
me; I desired to make your acquaintance and have tried an experi- 
ment which I beseech you not to render ignominious.” 

“ Piqued, sir! How were you piqued ?” 

“Piqued is not the word. But I dare not substitute the right 
expression. I will not be so rude as to utilise the privilege your own 
candour confers.” 

She came over and stood opposite me. 

“You say, Mr. Thorburn, you have met me. That is impossible.” 

“Tf I prevaricated before, I am truthful now.” 

“T have not been out of this house for a month. Oh! I suppose 
you saw me from your grounds.” 

“The thick hedge and the trees that divide us would prevent 
that.” 

“You may have found the means of looking over ?” 

I smiled. 

“No, indeed. Great as my curiosity may have been, my politeness, 
I am sure, is vigorous enough to keep it well disciplined.” 

‘Curiosity ! what should there be in me to excite curiosity ?” 

“ Curiosity is the daughter of admiration.” 

“T am a widow,” she continued vehemently. ‘I lead a sequestered 
life. I visit nowhere. I receive no visits. Is it because I am a 
Roman Catholic that you are curious ?” 

“Do you take me for a missionary, Mrs. Fraser? I assure you 
I was ignorant of your faith. Of your habits I know only from the 
information of my housekeeper. A fellow-feeling makes us kind. 
I too, am a recluse, loving solitude as well as yourself.” 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed impetuously, “or you would not have 


called here.” 
I could have told her that I loved beauty more than solitude. But 


I held my tongue. 
“ Where did you meet me ?” she asked. 
“TJ met you in the fields outside our respective grounds.” 
“Never!” she cried. “Never have I passed the gate that leads 
into those fields.” 
There was something singular in her vehemence. But it made her 
beauty more remarkable by the life it imparted to it. 
“ But this has been told me before,” she continued rapidly. “ Yes, 
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I remember. Your housekeeper asked my servant if I were not in 
the habit of taking midnight rambles. Oh, how can you justify the 
radeness of such questions ?” 

“They were asked unknown to myself. Be sure, I should never 
have sanctioned them. If I had questions to ask, I should be bold, 
and interrogate you, not your domestic.” 

* Questions to ask! What are you to me that you should question 
me ?” 

“Nothing. Iam to you no more than your servant is to me. But 
you are something to me. Is it possible, do you think, that I could 
look upon your face without interest ?” 

“How should I know—why should I care?” she replied, her 
nostrils dilated, her lips curved, her eyes radiant with the light of 
anger qualified by surprise—of resentment tempered by curiosity. 
‘“‘ You say you met me—you are long in telling your story.” 

“Tt was one moonlight night. I walked to the fields, and had 
seated myself, when I saw you pacing the walk by the hedge. Twice 
you went the length of it—then disappeared.” 

She seated herself in a chair facing: mine, leaned her chin upon 
her small white hand, and gazed at me with a look of earnestness that 
was embarrassing in its intensity. The pressure upon her chin made 
her speak through her teeth as she said, 

“ You must have dreamed this ?” 

“Indeed I did not. But I own I dreamt of you before. I dreamt 
that ‘you looked upon me in a vision. I saw your eyes. They were 
not more wonderful in that vision than they are in life. Your face 
was paler than it is now.” 

She did not alter her position. 

“ A few hours after this dream I saw you. The spirit I had seen 
in my sleep stood before me in the flesh. This singular realisation of 
my vision made a deep impression. Its natural consequence was a 
great eagerness to know you. But how could I intrude? under 
what pretext could I force myself upon you? Last night I found 
an excuse—I met you again.” 

“How strange!” she muttered. She had dropped her forehead 
upon her hand and her deep eyes shone upon me through their long 
lashes. 

‘When I met you last night,” I continued, “I was not alone. 
A companion was with me. You appeared to us as you had appeared 
tome. He saw you, and if you doubt the truth of what I say, will 
bear testimony. You stood at the gate; your eyes were fixed and 
your countenance turned towards us.” 

A look of distress entered her face. 

“T did not know that I still walked in my sleep,” she said. 

“Tt is a dangerous habit, Mrs. Fraser.” 
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“T will give directions to my servant. I am grateful to you now 
for your visit. I see you did not design to do me a rudeness. I 
should have received you more courteously ; but I am not always my 
own mistress.” 

“Indeed ?” I answered; “your candour is too charming to require 
excuses. You must believe that such ingenuousness is very refreshing 
to one who, like myself, has wasted the best part of his days amid 
sophisticated and conventional society, where truth is never possible 
because it must always be offensive.” 

“Don’t you find it dull at Elmore Court ?” 

* “No; I spend the greater portion of my time in reading. Besides, 
I have a companion—a gentleman accomplished enough to be of great 
use to me in my studies.” 

“You are a young man,” she said, eyeing me intently, ‘and it is 
unusual for young men to banish themselves from life and its pleasures, 
especially if they have money.” 

“T admire your incredulity,” I answered, laughing, “for it gives 
me an excuse to tell you more of myself than I could otherwise have 
done. I mean, that a voluntary confession would have smacked rather 
egotistic.” 

She left her chair and began to pace up and down the room. I 
was fascinated by her form, the beautiful curve of her breast, the pro- 
portioned waist, her erect stature, and the unconscious grace of her 
movements. When her face was towards me her eyes were invariably 
on mine; there was in them an unsmiling sparkle, a grave glow, that 
gave unreality to their gaze, a spectral beauty to their depths. 

“T took Elmore Court,” I continued, “ not because I was tired of, 
but because I wanted to enjoy, life.” 

“You thought that abstinence would create appetite ?” 

“T wished to learn the art of living; and this, I saw, was only to be 
accomplished by study, by thought, and by awakening aspirations which 
should be lofty enough to make their achievement laborious.” 

“What do you hope to do ?” 

“ Much.” 

“You will do little. Ah! you think I mean that you have no talent ? 
I have not said so. How should I know your gifts and deficiencies ? 
But life itself is one huge disappointment. The more laborious the 
effort the more dreadful the failure. Pray don’t fancy I think only 
of books, or art, or science. I know nothing of these things; and 
they make but a very small portion of life. I have the passions in my 
mind—love, hope, patience and the like—all these things end in regret.” 

“ Your logic is very dispiriting,” said I, watching her with increas- 
ing admiration. “It would leave life nerveless, and make death its 
only aspiration.” 

“ Do you think life ends in death ?” 
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“The life of the flesh, certainly.” 

“The flesh has nothing to do with life. It is the spirit that lives. 
My flesh might have been dead last night when you saw me: for I 
heard and felt nothing. No! it was all as blank to me as my sight 
when I shut my eyes so ;” she closed her eyes like a child would have 
done. “I might have been dead, and to myself was as dead as ever 
I shall be when I am in the grave.” 

I was about to speak, when she suddenly said, “ Mr. Thorburn, you 
are making a long call.” 

“T must plead you as my excuse,” I answered, rising, hardly know- 
ing whether to look grave or smile, so bewildered was I by her manners 
and conversation: her brusquerie, of which her beauty qualified the 
rudeness ; her severity, tempered by a childishness which made all her 
moods but new points of view of her charms. 

I took my hat: she opened the door. 

“T hope, Mrs. Fraser,” said I, “that you will not deny me the 
pleasure of meeting you again ?” 

“T have not come to Cliffegate for society, Mr. Thorburn.” 

“Nor L But a single individual does not make society. Besides, 
would not my having met you twice under circumstances so uncommon 
justify my claiming a privilege to which no one else in this place could 
pretend ?” 

“ What privilege ?” 

“The privilege of knowing you and meeting you. It was, at least, 
promised me in a dream. You will not set aside a promise so 
mysterious ?” 

“ Are you a fatalist ? Iam. If you are not, you will ridicule my 
weakness, as you will call it. But much may be forgiven to persons 
who lead such self-contained livesasI. So, if we are to become friends, 
our friendship is preordained, and my rebelling against it would be 
foolish.” 

“Tf we are to be friends, I shall become a fatalist. A creed made 
tempting by such a reward is irresistible. I have your permission to 
call again ?” 

“You are your own master.” 

The reply was sufficient. I extended my hand; she gave me hers. 
I held it for a moment, and we separated. 


Cuapter VII. 


MarTELuI was in the library when I entered. He sat deep in an arm- 
chair, his legs crossed, his face hid behind a folio. 
“T have seen my apparition,” said I cheerfully. 
s“I guessed so by the time you were absent,” he answered, looking 
at the clock. 
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“T hope my resolute behaviour vindicates my courage, or at least 
excuses my former fears.” 

‘You have renewed the pretty ancient legend, and have changed 
your shape of marble into a breathing woman. It certainly shows 
some hardihood and much tact to have penetrated into her presence. 
She seems, by your account, to have taken the white veil of solitude, 
and is dead to all the world.” 

“After an interview with a ‘beautiful woman,” I cried effusively, 
looking round upon the bookshelves, “how flat, stale, weary, and un- 
profitable appears everything else! The dead are all very well in 
their way—nil nisi bonum—but there is something in the large black 
eye of a woman—a divinity, a power, an inspiration—that makes 
poetry, philosophy and the fine arts very second-rate, somehow.” 

“No, sir; the rate is not changed ; it is a only temporary eclipse— 
a shadow dimming a light.” 

* Well,” said I, “for my part, I adore black eyes; I refer particu- 
larly to Mrs. Fraser's. If I were called upon to name the most 
harmonious contrast in the world, I should say black eyes and yellow 
hair. Oh! she is the loveliest, the most fascinating, the wildest, 
sweetest, strangest woman in the wide world!” 

“Your interview has been satisfactory, I presume ?’”’ he remarked 
drily. ‘‘She must have been prepared for your visit and met you 
with the most polished and facile of her arts.” 

“There was nothing polished or facile about her. On the contrary, 
she was rude.” 

“Indeed!” 

** Yes—what would be called rude were I to write it down. But you 
know I am a bit of a gourmand and relish pungent condiments. Her 
manuer is indeed the only sauce piquante that would suit her beauty.” 

«¢ We forgive in proportion as we love,’ says Rochefoucauld, a man 
of the world.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive—but there is much to love. There is 
a shrewd sweetness about her that took me mightily. Solitude has 
made her primitive. Had Byron met her we should have had a 
poem on the beautiful savage, with her coy and mutinous manners, 
with the light of golden sands upon her hair and the shine of torrid 
suns upon her eyes. Hear me now, Martelli, and marvel!” I con- 
tinued, striking a heroic attitude. ‘‘ When she speaks she looks like 
liberty incarnate; there is freedom in her royal gestures; pliancy 
and power in her step; her exquisite form undulates to her thoughts 
like the shadow of a dryad seen in a breezy pool!” 

“This, sir, is love. Your language has about it the poetic ambi- 
guity that no other passion would dictate.” 

“Tt is love! I avow it. Iam in love with this woman.” 

“T think I can understand you, sir. You have cultivated this 
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emotion for the purpose of utilising it. You are giving it full licence 
that you may properly observe ifs operation. When fully developed, 
you will anatomise it, study its conformation, and having enlarged your 
knowledge of human nature by the examination, bury the corpse of 
the passion as the doctors bury the subjects they have dissected.” 

“No, this is not my intention,’ I answered, laughing heartily ; 
“emotion is too valuable to be wasted in the pursuit of knowledge.” 

“Pardon me, sir, but—do you propose to marry her ?” 

“If she will have me.” 

“She is to be congratulated on her beauty. It must be of a rare 
and powerful kind to strike love at one blow into a heart which I 
thought was surfeited with this sort of thing.” 

“Her beauty is rare and powerful too.” 

“Tt must be, to achieve such a victory over the experience that had 
driven you into the cool and calm dominion of intellectual love.” 

“Can I not occupy both dominions? Must intellect be denied me 
because I fall in love ?” I asked, attributing the sarcastic emphasis of 
his language to a fear that my marriage would lose him his situation. 

“T think not,” he answered. “My experience of knowledge is, 
that it isa jealous god. Surely sir, your resolution is abrupt! You 
have declared your intention only to excite my wonder ! ” 

“On the contrary, I am quite sincere when I tell you that I am 
head over heels in love with this woman, and that I would marry her 
to-morrow if I thought she would accept me.” 

He rose, went to the window, stared out for some moments, and 
then approached me. 

“Tf I understood you aright, Mr. Thorburn, your object in residing 
here was to enable you to lay in such a stock of knowledge as would 
enable you to contest for fame with a good promise of success?” 

I nodded. 

“ You even went, sir, to the expense of furnishing this house, that 
you might burden yourself with obligations which should not be got 
rid of without inconvenience and loss.” 

“True.” 

“That you did, that your resolution, should it grow impaired by 
fatigue or caprice, would still be hampered with difficulties enough to 
make its decay slow or even impossible.” 

“ Weli?” said I, wondering at his solemnity and long preamble. 

“ Ts it possible, sir, I ask respectfully, that you will abandon your 
large and dignified enterprise for a lady of whom you know nothing ?” 

“ You only make me sensible of the capriciousness of my character,” 
I answered, laughing ; “but you could not shake the love this lady has 
inspired.” 

“Sir,” he said courteously, “nothing would justify the freedom of 
my language but the knowledge that one of the duties you desired me 
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to discharge, was to stimulate ‘your energies when I found them flag- 
ging. But as you have determined to alter your views, I shall of 
course consider those duties at an end.” 

“Why?” ITasked. “ What avenues in life would be closed to me 
as. a married man that are opened to me as a bachelor? A man is not 
bound to be idle, is not prohibited from meditating as ambitiously as 
he chooses, because he gives his name to a woman.” 

“JT do not say, sir, that you may not recur hereafter to your 
schemes ; but you may reckon on being very indisposed for study for 
a good time now. This lady will occupy your thoughts to the exclu- 
sion of all things else, before marriage and for long after. Love-making 
is an absorbing occupation. ‘To a poor man it may be a stimulus, for 
he may have to work in order to wed; but to a rich man it is usually 
& soporific.” 

“ My good friend,” I exclaimed, “ you speak as though my marriage 
were a fixed matter. Let us look at the truth. Iam in love with 
this lady, it is trae—but she is not in love with me. I may have to 
be" importunate to procure her consent—should she ever vouchsafe 
her consent, which, between you and me, I have no earthly reason to 
suppose likely; and importunities, to be successful, must be often 
delayed and never vehement. I should regret your leaving me; and 
should regret it the more if you resolve to go before my future takes 
a more definite character. My wishes will of course impel me to 
bring this love of mine to an issue as speedily as she will let me; 
but I really like your company too well to wish you to regulate your 
conduct by a contingency which, I fear, may prove the reverse of 
inevitable.” 

He paced the room, eyeing me from time to time with a gaze 
uncertain and agitated. His brow was clouded. 

“T am very grateful to you for your kindness to me,” he said, “ and 
I will avail myself of it to think a little before I decide. I shall be 
selfish enough to hope that your marriage will not happen. We have 
been going on well—very well. It would be a pity that. this pleasant 
life should be disturbed. I am much obliged to you for your courtesy,” 
he repeated, “and you are very kind to have listened to my plain- 
speaking so good-naturedly.” 

To this I made some reply, and the subject dropped. 

“ Here,” thought I, “is an illustration of the genuine southern cha- 
racter: the warm and sudden humours; the irritable pets and fumes ; 
the querulous misgivings ; the effusive gratitude ; the morbid distrust. 
Here too, is a living example of the penalty of thought. The brain 
of this smart little man has been playing so long and so remorselessly 
on his nerves, that they have at last grown unfit for use. Coffee and 
tobacco, too, have done their part, and have converted this sallow 
being into a bundle of shuddering sensibilities. Because I talk of 
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being in love, because I dare to dream of marrying, he believes that I 
wish him to be gone. He transforms my hopes into hints; and 
fearful, perhaps, of a direct dismissal which would convulse his dignity 
with mortification, and leave his nerves flabby and toneless for ever, 
he bids me understand that he considers his duties at an end. But 
he'll get over this pique. Those keen eyes, that pungent tongue, are 
the harbingers of no silly spirit. He will contrast this house with 
his attic in Berners Street, this sweet air with the yellow element of 
London, his meagre meals with his present bountiful repasts, and will 
discover no urgent necessity to depart. For myself, I doubt if I 
could better him. Use has fathered one or two angularities, and I 
find him now not only agreeable, but necessary.” 

But, to be candid, these thoughts did not long trouble me. I had 
my beautiful neighbour to muse on, and she was an inspiration that 
fully filled my mind. 

Three days passed before I saw her again. 

Martelli had gone to Cliffegate for a walk: I amused myself in the 
garden. The grounds were now in complete order. In the front the 
fountain had been repaired and redecorated, and now tossed its pearl- 
shower in the sun, circling the cool and brimming basin with a rain- 
bow. In the back, the trees hung heavy with fruit. The beds were 
draped with flowers. The lawn, shorn and trimmed to velvet smoothness, 
offered a pleasant relief to the eye. 

I strolled to the end of the grounds and inspected the brilliant 
coup d’ceil. My thoughts went further than I: I wished 1 could have 
followed them ! , 

“She who loves flowers so well, what would she think of this 
brilliant show? Were I to ask her to come and see my grounds, 
would she come ?” 

At that moment I heard her voice calling to the servant from the 
garden. An idea struck me. I pushed open the gate and entered 
the fields. Through the gate of her own garden I could see her. She 
was raking a bed of geraniums. Her fair face was shadowed by a hat, 
broad-brimmed and high-crowned : inelegant it would have looked on 
many a woman; but the most fastidious taste would have been 
ravished by its becoming elegance on her. The skirt of her dress, 
pinned up, disclosed a foot matchless in its turn and shape. What 
grace was in the movement of her arms! how delicate the outline of 
her inclined form! A long curl of gold had slipped from the blue 
ribbon that bound her hair and reposed like a sunbeam on her 
back. I stood watching her with all my soul in my gaze. A lark 
rose shrilling from the fields, and soared, pouring its throat in a strain 
chastened by the nimble air. She drew herself erect, and protecting 
her eyes, sought the bird in the blue. Her full and shapely form, her 
black and luminous eyes, shaded by her hand of snow, her yellow hair, 
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her looped skirt, her firm small feet, made, as she stood among the 
flowers, such a picture of colour, beauty, and sunshine as I must 
never hope to see again. 

I drew to the gate. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Fraser,” I said gently. 

She started, and seeing me, stared without speaking. 

“T hope I have not alarmed you,” I said, observing the startled 
expression of her eyes to brighten with a sudden angry light: ‘I was 
attracted by the sound of your voice, and would not miss this chance 
of seeing you.” 

She let fall the rake and came to the gate. 

“ How long have you been there?” she asked. — 

“Some minutes,” I replied. 

“Watching! watching! Mr. Thorburn, Iam sorry you ever took 
Elmore Court. Before you came, my privacy here was as sacred as 
though this garden had been cloisters.” 

“ Have I violated it ?” 

“‘Of course you have. Have you not been watching me?” 

“T must offer you no apology. If I desire to win your approbation 
I must not cloud or varnish my meaning.” 

“Tt would not be worth while.” 

“So I will admit that I came here not only with the intention of 
seeing, but of speaking to you. Now is my crime very grave ?” 

“Are you beginning to feel dull?” she asked, eyeing me with 
embarrassing earnestness. ‘Are you beginning to grow weary of 
books and thoughts, and to discover that the most tiresome and 
indiscreet companion a man can choose is himself? If so, why do you 
not return to London? You must have the means to purchase the 
distractions which are called pleasures.” 

“Indeed ”—I began. : 

“Or,” she went on with odd imperturbability “if you can’t conve- 
niently leave Elmore Court, there are I believe, people here whom you 
might easily get to know. Why me, Mr. Thorburn? why me?” she 
exclaimed with a little stamp of her foot. 

“Who are the people, Mrs. Fraser?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said wearily, “I have never inquired. 
i have shunned them always. Some of them called. I have their 
cards by me somewhere. But I never returned their visits.” 

“And I have some of their cards by me too; and I have never 
returned their calls. Such society as they offer does not suit me. 
Besides, I didn’t come here for society.” 

“‘ But you seek mine.” 

“T cannot help it,” I said. 

She left the gate. I thought she was going away. She picked 
a flower—a white rose, half budded—and brought it me. 
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“ This is of my own planting,” said she, applying the pearly petals 
to her delicate nostrils : “all the flowers that you see here are of my 
own planting.” 

“That bud should symbolise your life, Mrs. Fraser.” 

She opened wide her eyes. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“Tt is unfolding its beauty and sweetness to other eyes than its 
own. So should you.” 

She flung it from her. Her under lip pouted as though she were 
about to cry. 

“Tf I had thought that flower would have provoked so silly a 
remark, I would not have picked it,” she said. 

She retired a step. Fearful that I had offended and that she would 
leave me, I said boldly, “I wish you would allow me to see your 
flowers. I may learn some hints for my own garden from yours. 
I faithfully promise not to be poetical again.” 

“You may come in,” she answered, curving her mouth into a 
childish smile; “Shall I open the gate?” 

“Thank you, I can open it.” 

I entered. 

“ Please don’t notice anything from where you stand,” she exclaimed, 
picking up the rake ; “ come with me to those steps. My flowers look 
best from there.” 

She stepped forward with a light bounding gait. I could observe 
nothing but her exquisite shape, her yellow hair and alabaster neck. 
I think, had I held a pair of scissors, that not thrice the number of 
sylphs and gnomes which protected the perfumed locks of the match- 
less Belinda could have prevented me from ravishing the amber curl 
that floated on her back. 

She stood on the steps of the door. 

“There,” cried she, looking up at me with the prettiest smile in the 
_ world, “now you will see that all the tints are meant to blend. The 
roses are not blown yet ; but you can guess how pretty they will look 
next to that bed of lilies. My garden will be a rainbow of colours 
next month. All the hues meet and melt into one another—from 
that bed down there to the hedge.” 

“ Beautiful!” I murmured, thinking of her eyes. 

“Tf it were not for my flowers,” said she, with a sudden gravity, 
which did not surprise me, for I was prepared now for any change of 
mood in this capricious, strange and fascinating woman, “I think I 
should go mad. You can’t tell how I hate the winter. | lie listening 
to the complaining winds until they become human shapes craving 
admittance and shelter from the piercing cold. There is a winter’s 
wind that blows here with a strange cry! . . . Do you think the 
winds spirits? I do sometimes, Mr. Thorburn ; nothing else, you see, 
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sobs and cries like they do. But who would not scream to be pierced 
through and through with hail, wrapped in the burning lightning, and 
shattered by the hateful thunder ?” 

She paused, lifting her luminous eyes to me. “ You have read a 
good deal,” said she, “and will know more thanI. Do, please, tell me 
what spirits do in winter, when the air is so frozen it cannot blow, and 
when the stars have gone out under the clouds.” 

“T assure you,” I said, puzzling myself to reconcile her language 
with her eyes, which seemed to me brilliant with intelligence, “I have 
never studied these matters. I know nothing of them. They are idle 
speculations, and you should not indulge in them. They will make 
your solitude very oppressive.” 

“They make my solitude more than oppressive at times. Butif the 
winds are tormented spirits, those flowers are good angels. They give 
me as much pleasure as the winds give me pain. All those flowers 
have souls. I am quite sure of that. But it is not pleasant to think, 
for I fear one morning I shall find them all dead through their souls 
having taken wing.” 

She pushed some transparent hairs behind her ear. 

“T wish, Mrs. Fraser,” I said, “ you would do me the favour to in- 
spect my garden. I employ two gardeners; but the three of us do 
not approach you in the delicacy of your taste.” 

“* When do you want me to come ?” 

“ Now, if you will.” 

“Not now. I must have time to consider. I hardly ever leave my 
house, and then only for a short walk. And did not I tell you that I 
visit no one ?” 

“ But you will oblige me in this?” 

“Tam not sure. You have noclaims on me that I should favour 
you more than any one else. I will think over it, and tell you to- 
morrow. Will you come to watch me again at the gate ?” 

“Tf I may ?” 

“Oh, you may. The fields are not mine; and I have no right to 
forbid trespassers.” 

“T will come to the gate at the hour I met you to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you will accompany me over my grounds.” 

“JT shall see. Now I must go in.” 

She held out her hand, I took and retained it. 

“Before I leave you, Mrs. Fraser, will you tell me that my 
society is not distasteful—that you no longer look upon me as an 
intruder ?” 

She did not offer to withdraw her hand. It seemed to me, indeed, 
that she hardly knew I held it. 

“No. I am disposed to like you,” she replied. “You weren't 
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frank at first; but you have become frank since, and that makes 
you a pleasant companion. Oh! you will never ;know my ab- 
horrence of the cant which politeness makes men and women talk. 
They treat each other like cats—stroke, and stroke, until truth is 
lost in a general purring. I like truthful people. They need not be 
insulting: they can always keep back unpleasant knowledge; but they 
need not lie. Polite people must lie.” 

I would not argue. it pleased me better to watch the varying ex- 
pressions of her beautiful face, the soft curvings of her lips, the grace- 
ful gestures of her hands, than to contradict. 

“Good-bye,” she said. 

‘“* Until to-morrow,” I answered. 

Near the gate I halted to pick up the rose-bud she had thrown from 
her, and pressed it to my lips. Peeping furtively toward the house, I 
saw she watched me from the window. 


Cuaptrrer VIII. . 


I sam next day to Martelli, “ You will see Mrs. Fraser this after- 
noon, I hope. She has half promised to come and look at my 
flowers.” 

“‘ What have I to do with Mrs. Fraser ?’ he exclaimed with a shrug. 
“ My business is with books, not women. I can understand the one, 
but not the other.” 

“ But I want to justify my love. Her beauty will do this for me.” 

“ Have I not seen her?” he asked, stretching out his arms. 

“Yes, by moonlight—with blank eyes and expressionless face. Her 
beauty by noon is somewhat different from her beauty by night.” 

“Sir, yellow hair and black eyes make no charm for me.” 

“You are a Goth.” 

“ When I was a young man I fell in love once a week. That proves 
a catholic taste, at all events, for my Hebes must have varied.” 

“But you will let me introduce you to Mrs. Fraser? You can 
know and like without admiring her. You will be struck with her 
conversation.” 

“ Does she talk well ?” 

“She talks strangely—what Shakespeare calls ‘matter and imper- 
tinency mixed.’ Her shrewd discursiveness pleases me.” 

“ Ah, sir, you are willing to be pleased.” 

“T cannot help being pleased. Her musical prattle is very different 
from the sort of entertainment I am used to in other women. Dull 
decorous reason I can get anywhere. Her talk is rare as her 
beauty.” 

“A kind of mad talk, sir.” 

“Mad, indeed! You shall hear her yourself and judge.” 
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“Pray excuse me. I will take my pipe, and while you enjoy your 
téte-a-téte will search for curious objects on the beach.” 

“Be it so, then,” said I, somewhat chagrined: for I wanted to 
witness this chilly sceptic melting into admiration before my beautiful 
neighbour's eyes. 

There goes a disappointed man (thought I, as I watched him enter 
the house). His austerity cloaks some odd experience, I dare swear. 
Could I but see into his memory I might witness a strange drama 
being played in that little theatre. Some unconscionable jilt has 
soured the ripe juices of his nature; and now he spits venom at the 
whole sex. Yet he makes wry faces over his cynicism. I don’t think 
he relishes it much. He argues, I suppose, that the coming of a wife 
will prove the going of his occupation. He has a rich young fellow 
under his charge and has no wish to surrender him to the keeping of a 
woman. So he directs his forked tongue at her in the hope that I 
shall be influenced. My little signor, you will be disappointed, if you 
hope this! 

He left the house after lunch. 

At the proper hour I stood at the gate in the fields and peeped over. 
The garden was empty. I looked at my watch. It was past the time 
at which I had met her the day before. Twenty minutes passed. I 
walked to and fro, staring at the windows in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of her face. Believing she would disappoint me, I grew 
irritable. “ Her conduct,” I thought, “is unladylike, to say the least. 
She promised to meet me, and should come. If she is making a fool of 
me how will that Martelli exult! But it is my own fault. Am I not 
an independent man? If I want to marry, have I not but to open my 
arms to have them filled without the trouble of wooing? For how 
many women are there who would not cheerfully do all the courting 
for two thousand pounds a year? ‘Then what do I here, in a hot field, 
tormented by that accursed gnat” (and here I aimed a prodigious 
but idle blow at the insect) “worrying my mind with conjectures, a 
spectacle for the pert eye of the widow's maid, who probably sits 
watching me from the ambush of a window-curtain?” And I was 
positively in the act of walking away, when suddenly, from amid a 
row of lilac trees close to the gate, stepped forth-—Mrs. Fraser. 

“Shall I tell you your thoughts ?” she exclaimed, approaching me, 
without returning my salutation by smile or bow. 

“Tf you please,” I answered, my mood clearing in her presence as 
the cloudy heavens clear when the sun shines out. 

“Stoop your ear then.” 

I inclined my head. She leaned across the gate and whispered, “ Mrs. 
Fraser——Oh!” she cried, springing back, and clapping her bands 
“there are some words that are coarse and burning in the mouth as 
radishes. This is one. But it’s true—and truth must be pungent.” 
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* But before I can tell whether it is true or not, les me know what 
you think.” 

“Don’t you think me—a humbug ?” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed with a laugh. 

“Why do you say no?” with sudden earnestness. 

“But I may tell you I was annoyed,” I continued, “ because I feared 
you would not come.” 

“T expected you would be, and so I determined to watch you. You 
watched me yesterday. It was not fair. When one is alone one 
indulges in all kinds of moods; and you might have seen me 
make myself ugly and foolish by pouting, grimacing, frowning, or 
smiling, just as the mood obliged me. I don’t like to be caught un- 
awares. I choose to smooth my face down so,” looking gravely, 
“when I am watched. There is an expression I wear as a vizor; 
it’s this.” 

As a three-year old child looks, who, being told not to smile, frowns, 
that it may appear grave, so looked she. Then, breaking into a 
sudden smile : 

“T watched you frown. You stared at my poor little house as 
though you could have burnt it up with your eyes. How you flung 
your impatience at the tiny fly that annoyed-you! ‘Oh this treach- 
erous woman!’ you thought; ‘how glibly she made the word of 
promise to the ear to break it tothe hope! Did you not think all this 
and as much more as would take me twenty minutes to tell? I 
watched you just as steadily as you watched me yesterday. I saw 
your weakness. Did you see mine? No—my hat hid my face. 
You couldn’t see my eyes. And unless you see the eyes you can’t tell 
what is going on in the mind.” . 

“No, nor when you see the eyes can you always tell what is going 
on. It would be a delightful privilege,” said I, looking steadily at 
her, “to be able to interpret those fiery hieroglyphics in which the soul 
writes her thoughts upon the eyes.” 

“T don’t think so,” she replied. ‘ There would be little pleasure in 
life if we could read one another’s thoughts.” 

“There would be no hypocrisy, at all events; we should have to 
speak the truth.” 

“ And would you like that?” she asked. “ Would the plain heiress 
like to hear her lover declare that his only motive in offering her 
marriage was to get her money ? Would the father like to hear that 
the reason of his son’s affection is that he may not be forgotten in his 
will. Life is a great mirage. Let it alone—pray, let it alone. Don’t 
pour the light of truth on it, or it will vanish like a rainbow when the 
storm is over.” 

“T thought, Mrs. Fraser, you were so enamoured of truth ?” 


“Yes, among my friends, It pleases me to speak the truth, and I 
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choose to hear the truth spoken. I hate compliments, and fine 
language, and the gingerbread splendour of politeness, as it is called. 
But it is not because I love truth that I would rob the world, which I 
hate, of the pleasure of telling lies.” 

“ You spoke of my weakness just now. What weakness did my 
face or behaviour illustrate ?” 

“ Impatience.” 

“Nothing worse?” 

“Tf I had remarked anything worse, I should have let you go 
awa aa 

«Allow me to open this gate. You will come and see my flowers ?” 

“Tt would not be fair in me to refuse you after keeping you waiting 
so long.” 

I held the gate open. She passed from her garden into mine. 

“These grounds present no such pretty coup d’ceil as yours,” I said. 
“T am new at this sort of work, and for all I know my taste may be a 
little cockneyfied.” 

“Oh, but the garden is in beautiful order! Pray do not speak to 
me of my poor little slip of ground. That lawn is larger.” We paced 
through the walks. I could hardly remove my eyes from her face. 
She had replaced her hat of yesterday by one resembling that worn by 
Peg Woflington in Reynolds’s picture. Her dress was black silk, with 
a muslin body. A carved ivory cross hung on her bosom by a chain 
of white coral. 

“ Your presence here gives me great happiness,” I exclaimed ; “and 
it makes me proud to think that I should have been the first to cause 
you to break through your rule of solitude.” 

“T have lived here a long time now, and you are the only person I 
know,” she answered. 

“ But you must have felt dull sometimes?” 

“Often. How should I help feeling dull? I have no one to 
speak to.” 

“But this must be your own fault,” I said gently. “You might 
easily have made acquaintances.” 

“Yes, but I would not risk it. I might not like them, and in a 
small place like this it is embarrassing to withdraw from society after 
one has mingled in it. Besides, people are apt to be impertinent when 
they have nothing to do. A widow is always an object of curiosity, 
especially to elderly spinsters—and there are many here. Now I will 
let any one discuss me to her heart’s content—on one condition: that 
we remain strangers. Oh, whata glorious rose, Mr. Thorburn ! ” 

I separated it from the tree and gave it to her. 

‘You should have offered it more timidly,” she exclaimed, looking 
at me over the flower; “ how did you know I would not reject it like 
I did your bouquet?” 
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“JT didn’t think. But you recall my wish to send you some flowers. 
Will you let me order the gardener to make you a bouquet ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

I called to one of the men and gave him the instructions. We got 
upon the lawn. 

“ What a pretty house!” she said, looking up. “It stands so cool 
and white from the road. What made you take it?” 

“T got tired of London. I wanted to study.” 

“ Oh, I remember—you told me. Do you study now?” 

“ Not much, I fear.” 

“ Where do you study ?” 

“Tn my library there,” said I, pointing to the window. 

“ You ought to be there now. Iam keeping you from your books,” 
. she exclaimed with a certain grave archness. 

“You would be keeping me from my books, whether you were absent — 
or present.” 

“Should 1? How?” 

“ By making me think of you.” 

“ And do you really think of me, Mr. Thorburn ? ” 

“ You have never been out of my mind since the evening I dreamt 
of you.” 

“Tt was curious you should have dreamed of me,” she said, putting 
her hands behind her and leaning against the back of a garden-seat. 

“Tt was mysterious,” I answered gravely. 

“ And was my face in your dream exactly like it is here ?” she asked, 
looking up that I might see her fully. 

“It was more sad. You had a broken-hearted look in your eyes. 
What I saw in my dream was more like your face in your sleep, 
when I met you afterwards.” 

“What made you dream of me ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Had you ever seen me ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Nor heard me described ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ How quickly the swallows fly!” she exclaimed, pointing in the 
air. “ What would you give to be able to live all day long in that pure 
blue? This is a beautiful rose you have given me. How can the 
thick, ugly, common earth yield such lovely things ?” 

“You were questioning me, Mrs. Fraser. Do continue your 
examination.” 

“Questioning you? What about?” she asked, looking at me with 
a little bewildered air. 

“About my dream. I have often wanted to discuss it with you, that 
I may understand it. You who inspired it should know what it means.” 
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“T cannot tell you, indeed. I did not inspire it. I had never seen 
you nor heard of you.” 

“Tn the olden times it was the custom to examine dreams, in the 
belief that they were prophecies. I would like to revive the custom, 
to see what my dream forebodes.” 

“What should it forbode? Sadness, perhaps, since my eyes were 
so sad.” 

“ Dreams go by contraries, they say.” 

“Then they are useless as prophecies.” 

“But I am by no means disposed to let my dream slip by so easily. 
I choose to think it significant in some sense which I wish explained.” 

“Tt was a prophecy, perhaps, that you should meet me: and you 
did.” 

“Tt was a prophecy perhaps, that our lives were to mingle, and 
they may.” 

“ Nothing is impossible,” she answered quietly. 

She did not say this consciously. It was an answer obviously made 
without the slightest reference to its implication. 

“ How beautiful these grounds of yours look under the blue sky,” 
she continued gaily. ‘I wish you had not made me see them. They 
will spoil me for my narrow garden.” 

“Why will you not use them as your own? Those gates were 
made for communication. You can always be alone by naming the 
hours it may suit you tocome. I can dismiss the gardeners for that 
time, and hide myself in my study.” 

“Your offer is very polite, but I will not accept it. I shouldn't 
care to wander about a place that doesn’t belong to me; for there is 
little real satisfaction in admiring the possessions of others. Besides, 
my fingers would itch to be at the flowers. I should be picking the 
choicest. That is my way.” 

“You would be welcome to pick them all.” 

** Yet were I to come I would not wish you to hide yourself. Your 
company does me good. I have felt more cheerful since I knew you.” 

“You give me great pleasure in saying this, Mrs. Fraser.” 

“T mean it. I find you frank and easy and kind. You are not in 
the least tiresome. When you first spoke to me I saw your face set 
out with compliments and mofs, like any other man’s might have been. 
But I swept this sugary French repast away and made you substitute 
hearty nourishing solids. This makes you agreeable.” 

Her grave innocent look forbade me to smile; yet it was not easy 
to preserve my gravity. I felt like a big boy lectured by some pretty 
little girl. 

She stood looking pensively at her foot, which she waved to and fro 
on the heel; then exclaimed, 

“T am going now.” 
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I had no wish to part with her. 

“ Pray don’t go yet. We have not been long together.” 

“No, not very long. But taste is refined by abstinence.” 

“Yes, but this sort of refinement is fretting. Your company is 
like that sweet wine, mentioned by a Persian poet, of which the more 
you drank the thirstier you became.” 

“Oh! here comes the gardener with my bouquet!” she cried. 

The man presented it to her, cap in hand. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she exclaimed inclining her sweet face 
over the flowers. And when the man had withdrawn, she drew close 
to me, and pointing with a white finger to the bouquet, said: 

“Have you ever imagined what shapes and expressions the spirits of 
flowers take ? The spirit of the lily would be a languid floating shape, 
with meek eyes and hands crossed on her bosom: but of course very, 
very small—smaller than the fairies. ‘The violet would be a little 
baby boy with round blue eyes and a weered mouth. The rose would 
be a young girl with a rich complexion. Her beautiful limbs would 
be tinted with a delicate pink like the shadow of the red rose in water. 
She would be haughty, with a glowing eye; and her hair would be 
bound by a circle of gold.” 

“ And what flower,” I asked, “ should at its death take the form of 
a woman exquisitely modelled, with black eyes melting from one sweet 
expression into another, sometimes startled, sometimes pleading, always 
luminous with bright but tender alternations of thought ” 

“T see,” she interrupted gravely ; “ you agree with me; you believe 
in the resurrection of the flowers.” 

“T think you could make me believe in anything.” 

She uttered a laugh ; its abruptness made it discordant. 

“Good-bye,” she exclaimed, “I will come and see your flowers again 
some day.” 

“ May I not show you over my house ?” 

“What is there to be seen?” 

“Come and judge.” 

I held the door open ; she paused, entered, and returned. 

“T'll not look over your house to-day. You have had enough of 
my company. You may walk with me to the gate.” 

She moved away, I followed her. 

“ How long do you think my bouquet will last, Mr. Thorburn ?” 

“Some days.” 

“TI wonder that people who like one another should make presents of 
flowers. When a young man presents a bouquet to the girl he is in 
love with, do either of them think that the gift exactly typifies their 
passion—all human passion—which is bright to-day and withered to- 
morrow ?” 

“They would hardly think this. I can understand love seeking 
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for expression in the most lovely and fragrant symbols the world has 
to offer. But the real truth is, the majority of lovers don’t think at 
all. They imitate. They give what others give.” 

“ Now that is the way I like to hear people talk,” she exclaimed 
with a merry laugh; “I am quite sure that the only way to be 
truthful is to be cynical.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“If I werea young and inexperienced girl, the person on whose judg- 
ment I should most depend would be the one who most sincerely 
disbelieved in the existence of virtue.” 

“No, no. Such an infidel would make a bad guide.” 

“ An infallible guide, you mean. How could he err?” 

“He would err by not being able to grasp the full character of the 
world’s wickedness. He would underrate its depravity by allowing it 
no virtue whatever.” 

“T don’t understand. This is a paradox,” said she stopping, for we 
had reached the gate. ‘“ Would you increase the world’s wickedness 
by making it virtuous ?” ° 

“Yes, up to a certain point. I speak in the sense of Dean Swift, 
who said we had all of us Christianity enough to make us hate one 
another. Virtue has a very fructifying power, and vice springs richly 
from its soil. A totally wicked world is an impossibility. That 
dreadful place to which we are told sinners will be consigned cannot 
* be utterly wicked, or it could not exist.” 

“T almost catch your meaning, but you don’t express yourself well, 
Mr. Thorburn.” 

“You are quite right. Iam given, I am sorry to say, to walking 
round my thoughts too much.” I could have added that such eyes as 
hers were not calculated to make a man logical or even disputatious, 
save in a love argument, 

“T am then to believe that there is enough good in the world to 
make it more wicked than it would be were there no good ?” 

“Why, having advanced my position, I am bound to stick to it. 
You have said indeed what I think, but what I would not preach.” 

She stood lost in thought for some moments. 

“Mr. Thorburn,” she presently said, “I think the world very, very 
bad ; it is cold-hearted, selfish, and dishonourable and mean and pitiless. 
I see now that it could not be all this if it had not what it calls virtue 
and religion to prompt it; for the virtue of the world teaches us to 
hate those whom it pronounces corrupt; and its religion ”——she 
stopped with a bewildered look; “ what does its religion teach ?” 

“ History will answer that better than I. But what have we to do 
with the world, Mrs. Fraser? Here, under that tender sky, amid 
these flowers, fanned by this soft air, we should not let thoughts of its 
wrongs and treacheries trouble us.” 
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“Tf one could throw memory upon the air and bid the breeze bear 
its burden a thousand miles away, then would it be well. But the 
afternoon is passing. Good-bye, Mr. Thorburn.” 

“When may I see you again ?” 

“Oh, you will find a time,” she answered with a little demure laugh ; 
and so saying she passed through the gate. 


Cuapter IX. 


Her manners, her moods, her beauty had fascinated me. My love for 
her was become a passion. I determined before long to declare it. - 
But before doing so, I resolved to see more of her. I wanted to be 
sure that she loved me before I proposed. I felt my happiness would 
be staked on the issue of the offer, and dreaded the result of hasty 
action. 

You may believe I thought very hard over the problem of her 
’ nature; but I could arrive at no solution that satisfied me. She had 
affirmed that she liked my company ; but the assurance had been too 
much qualified by the naiveté of the declaration to be pleasing. A 
better illustration, at least a more satisfactory indication, lay in her not 
avoiding me. 

But what an odd character was hers! How inadequate is language 
to represent her! I can only give you the bare uncoloured outline. Itis 
beyond my power to fill it up with the details which must be accu- 
rately painted, before you can have before you, as I knew her, my 
beautiful, wayward, fantastical, child-like neighbour. 

I suppose my love blinded me, or I should have attached more 
importance to the various little perplexing points of character which 
stole out during our conversations. Her candour was made too 
piquant by her eyes, her downright utterances too musical by her voice, 
her rapid divergence from one topic to another too pretty by the in- 
fantine air that accompanied it, to suffer me to note any other meaning 
than that which met the eye and ear. 

I laid aside my books and my ambitions in my pursuit of her. 
Compared with winning her, all other pleasures and hopes were poor 
and small indeed. My love engrossed my thoughts, held me absent ; 
and made me altogether more foolish than my sense of self-respect 
will suffer me to recall. 

She was right when she told me I should find a time to meet her. 
I met her the next day. I met her the day after ; and upon succeeding 
days again. Once I prevailed upon her to accompany me in a walk to 
the cliffs, by an unfrequented road leading to a spot where we stood in 
little danger of being intruded on. It was on this occasion that I 
witnessed in her more constrained air, in her speech more suave than 
usual, in her eyes which were sometimes shyly averted, the presence 
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of an emotion I had waited for and sought to excite. The breakers 
creamed at our feet; a west wind cooled the air; the white gulls 
swept by on curved and steady wings; the sun reared an unbroken 
silver pillar in the sea. The scene, the sounds, the solitude were pro- 
pitious to love; but I would not speak my feelings yet. I felt that 
the memory of this calm and tender hour we were passing together 
would do more for me than I could do for myself. 

During the week Martelli and I had been little together. My 
mind had been too mttch employed with hopes and fears of its own to 
suffer me to remark him attentively ; but I had noticed that he had 
been to the full as abstracted as I. But his abstraction was of a 
gloomy order. His dark eyes, his contracted brow, his set lips, pro- 
claimed the sullenness of his thoughts. 

I attributed his manner to my neglect of him, and to his resentment 
at being invited to a position which had been despoiled of its duties. 
I must confess my love may have impaired my politeness. I was no 
longer the attentive host, solicitous of his comfort, and on the gui vive 
to remove any unpleasant thoughts which his position would inspire, 
and which his language, indeed, would sometimes hint. But I could 
easily excuse my neglect, if neglect it were. It was not to be supposed 
that I could regard him altogether in the light of a guest. Or 
granting that I chose to do so, his long stay in my house would have 
justified a mitigation of the severe politeness which it would have been 
proper to extend to a man whose sojourn was brief. “Surely,” I 
remember thinking, ‘‘ under the circumstances, he should have sense 
enough at this time of day not to expect from me the anxious atten- 
tion which I readily practised at the beginning of our acquaintance. I 
have fulfilled conditions which he could not have anticipated. I have 
suffered him to share my home as though he were a joint proprietor ; 
and I have tacitly conceded every privilege which I could with justice 
to myself yield to him. I cafnot consider him ill-used because I 
choose to absent’ myself in the company of Mrs. Fraser, in preference 
to spendiag my time with him. He no doubt frets and fumes at my 
love as indiscreet—as menacing his situation, and as illustrative of 
weakness in a nature that had at the onset promised a vigorous 
adherence to its original schemes. But surely,” I thought, “it will be 
time enough for him to manifest anger when he shall have been told 
that I have abandoned my ambitious resolutions and no longer require 
his counsels.” 

On reaching home after that walk I have told you of with Mrs. 
Fraser, I found Martelli seated on the lawn. I joined him. He rose 
at my approach. His politeness was punctilious in proportion to 
his temper. 


“Pray keep your seat,” said I. ‘How have you been passing the 
afternoon ?” 
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“In reading,” he answered with a shrug. 

“You say that reproachfully. You think I should be reading 
too ?” 

“ Are you not master of your own actions, sir ?” 

“Undoubtedly. I shall resume my reading by-and-by.” 

“T hope so, for your own sake. You are abandoning a fine 
future.” 

“ Why do you say that? My future is stillmine. Ihave not aban- 
doned it. I have still my schemes and my hopes. I shall try to 
realise them.” 

“You will never realise them, sir, if you allow your mind to be 
diverted by the first small attraction that happens to rise.” 

“Small attraction! But I can forgive you. You are a scholar, a 
student, a recluse—what should you know of love ?” 

His eyes shone. 

“ Nothing! nothing! I am ignorant of the passion,” he exclaimed, 
flourishing his hand. 

“Yet I should have taken you to be too wise a man to have 
neglected cultivating your sympathies in the direction where the most 
provocation lies. Love is so human a passion, its consequences are so 
manifold, its influences so remarkable, that were you anything of a 
philosopher you would have made it a study. How can you hope to 
understand men, when you are ignorant of the great master-passion of 
humanity ?” 

“How do you know I am so ignorant as you think me?” 

“T judge so by the sneers you are disposed to level at love, and by 
the light contemptuous manner with which you treat it.” 

“May not that prove that I know too much ?” 

“I don’t see how. Cynicism is of superficial growth. Deep 
knowledge makes one grave and compassionate. The painter knew 
life who gave a smirk to the fool and sadness to the sage.” 

“But it is to be expected of a man who has sounded this passion to 
its bottom that he should ridicule the belief in its depth, when he 
knows it to be shallow.” 

“Give me leave to push your metaphor. If you speak of yourself, 
you probably got among the shoals, and inferred from your soundings 
that the deep was everywhere shallow.” 

He gave one of his shrugs and sat silent. I took out my cigar-case 
and held it open to him. He declined with a wave of his hand. I 
glanced at his face; it was hard and angry. 

“ Martelli,” said I, “ you are too sensitive. What has vexed you ?” 

“ How am I sensitive, sir?” he asked, growing a shade pale. 

“T cannot tell you how you are sensitive,” I replied, stirred a little 
by the suppressed irritation of his voice; “but I think I can guess the 
cause of your vexation.” 
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“ Pray tell me, sir.” 

“ You think I am neglecting you for Mrs. Fraser ?” 

He gave a fierce nod. 

« And you are disposed to resent my placing you in so anomalous a 
position as that which you now occupy ?” 

“Sir, never mind that. I admit you have disappointed me.” 

“T am sorry I cannot see how.” 

“ How should you see? You are blinded by love.” 

“ Signor Martelli, I must beg you to calm yourself. I cannot 
suffer such language as this.” 

“ But, sir, you provoke me!” he exclaimed, gesticulating and growing 
yet paler. “You raise expectations to disappoint them. When I 
came here I secretly pledged myself to carry you through any schemes 
you had a mind to indulge. All my diligence, my time, my know- 
ledge, my patience, I meant to give to you. I liked you, sir. Your 
manners pleased-me. It was charming to attend one so acute and 
so humble—so quick to perceive and so eager to be taught. And I 
too had my ambitions! They are gone.” 

“They are not gone, Martelli,” I said softened. 

“They are, sir!” he cried clenching both fists. “It is a blow. 
Iama poorman. Had you let me do for you what I could have done, 
you would have requited me. Of that Iam sure. Yes, sir; I am not 
so ignorant of human nature as not to tell generosity when I see it; and 
yoursisa generous mind. It made me this promise: it said, ‘ Martelli, 
serve me well, advance my schemes, impart the knowledge and the power 
your experience and learning can inspire, and when I have achieved ~ 
the ends I covet I will reward you.’ That is what you told me, sir.” 

“But what did you expect ?” 

“ As much as it was in your power to confer. You would not have 
forgotten the man who gave you help when you needed it. You 
might have made me your secretary—your agent—your amanuensis. 
You would have invented some post for me to fill—you would, at least, 
have rescued me from a life of drudgery. But now, I am forced back 
again upon my pitiful calling—teaching at schools, soliciting pupils, 
and starving as a teacher!” 

“T see no necessity. Have I dismissed you ?” 

“T dismiss myself!” he cried, standing up and striking his chest 
with his fist. 

I was impressed by his vehemence; at once pained and made curious 
by his manner. 

“ At all events,” I said, “if you go, you go of your own accord.” 

“ Of course,” he replied sarcastically. 

“But at the same time you will allow me to say that I think you 
foolish for exhibiting so much impatience.” 

“Impatience!” he exclaimed with a sharp laugh. “Oh, no! I am 
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not impatient. But, sir, it is not pleasant to be given to drink of a 
wine that is dashed.from your lips after you tasted enough to like its 
sweetness,” 

“ But, my dear fellow, nobody ‘has dashed the wine away, that I 
can see.” 

“You have! you have!” he cried with a grin of anger. 

“I? You are dreaming.” 

“ Sacramento! don’t tell me, I dream!” 

“T shall have to tell you something worse,” said I getting up; “if 
you don’t moderate your temper,I shall have to tell you that you 
are mad.” 

“That it should come to this!” he muttered, looking up, as though 
he apostrophised the air. 
= “You speak English fluently,” said I; “let me entreat you to 
express yourself intelligibly that I may understand your grievance.” 

He left me; walked to the edge of the lawn, returned, approached 
close to me, and said, 

“It is your intention, sir, to marry, is it not?” 

“ What of that ?” 

“When, sir, do you marry ?” 

“T shall probably make the lady an offer to-morrow,” I answered, 
compressing my lips to disguise a smile. 

“Ah!” He nodded fiercely, walked once more to the edge of the 
lawn, and returned. 

“You are serious, sir? You really mean to marry ?” 

I could not help laughing out, as I answered, “ Yes.” 

“Then, sir, pay me what you owe me and let me go.” 

“ Do you wish to leave at once ?” 

“ At once!” he cried. 

“Very well; come with me to the library. I will reckon what I am 
in your debt and pay you.” 

He followed me into the house. I seated myself at the writing- 
table. But hardly believing it possible he could be in earnest, or 
wishing at least to make one more effort to conciliate him, I said, 
“Will you not defer this matter until to-morrow? Take to-night to 
think over your resolution. This kind of separation is very ungracious 
and unpleasant. I really do not wish you to go. I have told you 
before I like your company, and have found you most valuable. I 
repeat it now.” 

“But you are going to marry ?” 

“ What of that ? After my marriage we will continue our reading.” 

“ But you are going to marry ?” he repeated. 

“Good heaven! Do you think Mrs. Fraser an ogress? Do you think 
she will eat you? When you know her you will like her.” He shook 
his head furiously and violently waved his hand before his face. 
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“Pay me, sir, pay me, and let me go!” he exclaimed. 

Disgusted by his irritable perversity I drew out my cheque-book. 

“Can you not pay me in gold ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly, if you prefer it. But first let me see what I owe you.” 

I took a slip of paper and made my calculations ; then went to an 
iron safe, drew out a cash-box and gave him the money. 

“There,” said I “is the discharge of your proper claims. But I 
owe you something for the interest you have taken in me and the 
hearty industry you have employed on my behalf. This will perhaps 
make my gratitude more significant than were I to express it in words 
only.” 

And IT handed a bank note for twenty pounds. 

He took, folded, and put it in his pocket. 

“ T am obliged to you, sir,” he said with a low bow, “ but in taking 
it, it is ‘my poverty, but not my will, consents.’ ” 

“Shall my servant carry your portmanteau ?” 

“Thank you, no; it is not heavy. I can carry it myself.” 

- ©The phaeton is at your service, if you wish to drive to Cornpool.” 

“T will walk, sir.” 

* I held out my hand, but pretending not to notice the action he gave 
me another low bow and left the room. In less than twenty minutes 
I saw him walk, portmanteau in hand, down the front garden. 

' Thus ended my connection with this singular little man. 


CHAPTER X. 


Hap I had nothing else to do but to read and muse I should have 
greatly missed Martelli. As it was, I felt his absence on the evening 
that followed his departure. I missed his dark face, his glowing eye, 
his rapid speech, his tart questions. His arm-chair looked very empty 
without him. My supper too was somewhat tasteless, wanting the 
sharp condiment of his tongue and gestures. But how should I feel 
his absence very sensibly with Mrs. Fraser to comfort me? I only 
wonder I felt it at all. Our parting had not been calculated to sharpen 
regret. I had no notion he was such a passionate man. There was 
no doubt he had been insulting. But what in the world could have 
provoked such an outbreak? He would have had me believe it was 
my resolution to marry Mrs. Fraser that angered him. But what was 
Mrs. Fraser to him? Was he a monomaniac—mad on the subject of 
women? We know that there are people born with antipathies which 
nothing can shake. Lady Heneage would faint at the sight of a rose ; 
the Marquis de la Rochejacquelin would turn white with fear before 
@ squirrel; and I have read in some author of a man whose anti- 
pathy to old women was such, that once when his friends, by way of 
joke, introduced an elderly female into his presence, he fell in a fit 
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and died. Ido not say that I quite believed this to be Martelli’s 
disease: but I was strongly disposed to think that he had some eccentric 
aversion to living in a house where there was a mistress. 

I did not passa quiet night. I had resolved to propose next day to 
my beautiful neighbour, and my resolution rather agitated me. A man 
may do in a moment of impulse what he would fear to attempt 
in cold blood. I was rather sorry I had not proposed that afternoon. 
I had been surrounded by conditions highly favourable to a declaration. 
It would have been over now, and I should have been able to sleep the 
sleep of the accepted. 

I had told her I would call in the morning. At another time she 
might have asked me in her odd sweet way “‘ Why ?” but her silence was 
auspicious. She had lowered her beautiful eyes, and the conscious curve 
of her mouth gave me reason to believe she had guessed my mission. 

So at about eleven o’clock, when the sun stood high and the land 
lay hot and still beneath its fiery gaze, I took my hat and stepped over 
to Elmore Cottage. There was no need of ceremony now to gain 
admittance. The girl knew I was a privileged visitor and admitted 
me with a smile. 

I entered the little drawing-room, It was empty. The blinds were 
half drawn, and the window stood wide open. Signs of her recent 
presence were visible in the garden hat upon the sofa, in some drawing 
materials on the table, above all, in the soft peculiar perfume which [ 
associated with her. She was such a strange woman that I thought 
she might have hidden on hearing my knock; and I looked behind the 
sofa, and the door, and in the corner protected by the piano, for her. 
Then I drew to the table to see what she was drawing.- It was a 
man’s head, unfinished though complete enough to offer a good likeness. 
The hair was dark, the nose straight, the mouth firm, the eye suffi- 
ciently large. The slight line of whisker was not shaded. This 
sketch dissipated all my nervousness. I looked up with a smile, and 
met her eyes peering at me from the door. 

“Tf I had known it was you I should have hid that,” said she, coming 
forward in a somewhat defiant manner, but with a delicate pink on her 
cheek. 

“ Did you not want me to see it?” 

“No.” 

“Why? It is charmingly done—the very image of me.” 

- She came round to where I stood. 

“Go and stand opposite,” she said, “and then I shall be able 
to tell.” 

I did as she bade me. 

‘Hold your face in profile.” 

I looked at the wall. She was silent for some moments. 

“Yes. Itis not bad. My memory must be good.” 
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“ Mrs. Fraser,” said I, “ what made you take my face for a subject ?” 

“ Are you annoyed ?” 

“No; and you don’t think me annoyed.” 

. Oh, I fancied you would think I had not flattered you enough.” 

“But what made you take my face ? ” 

“ Because it suited me.” 

I placed a chair for her and seated myself at her side. 

“ Mrs. Fraser, I know your Christian name—it is Geraldine. May 
I call you Geraldine ?” - 

“ How did you know that ?” she asked suddenly. 

“T read it at the corner of those drawings there.” 

She laughed. 

“ May I call you Geraldine ?.” 

“Tf you like. Do you think it a pretty name?” 

“A sweet name. Now, Geraldine, will you tell me what made you 
take my face for a sketch ? ” 

The utterance of her name pleased her, She looked up at me with 
lighted eyes. 

“ Have I not told you?” 

“No. Your answer was evasive. I want the truth.” 

“T wished to see if I could hit off its expression with my pencil.” 

“And you have drawn a good likeness. But I miss one thing.” 

“ What is that?” she asked, getting up and looking at the drawing. 

“ Look at those eyes,” I answered, bending over her and pointing. 

“ Well; they are bold—do you mean they are not large enough?” 

“ Oh, they are large enough. But they do not tell the truth.” 

“ What should they tell ?” 

“ My love, Geraldine.” 

She did not answer. I passed my arm round her waist. 

“ Do you see what I mean?” 

She raised her eyes to my face. I searched them; they were calm, 
and pensive and soft, but radiant too, with a light that was new to 
them. 

“T understand,” she whispered. 

I led her to a chair and knelt by her that I might see her face, 
holding her hand in both mine. 

“Geraldine, you knew that I loved you?” 

“No, I did not know it.” 

“ But you suspected it. 

“Yes, I could not help suspecting it.” 

“ And do you love me, Geraldine ?” 

at 

“ Well enough to be my wife ?” 

“Yes.” 

I kissed her forehead. “How am I to thank you for your love ?” 
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“ By always, always, loving me.” 

“T will always love you, Geraldine.” 

“T am sure you will,” she answered fondly, smoothing my cheek ; 
“and your name is Arthur. May I call you Arthur ?” 

“Of course you may.” 

“ Arthur,” she said, looking earnestly into my eyes, “ what makes 
you want me to be your wife ?” 

“ My love.” 

** And what makes you love me ?” 

“ Your sweetness—your waywardness—and all the little points and 
lights, the colour and shadow, which make up your character and your 
beauty.” 

“ But would you like my character if I were not pretty ?” 

“ Certainly 1 should.” 

“You would think me rude. My face is like charity to my 
character—it hides my multitude of sins.” 

“Your face is like music to poetry—it turns your character to 
song.” 

“ Arthur, you may compliment me now if you like ; I shall love to 
hear your praise.” 

“ Dearest,” I exclaimed, rising, “ how proud and happy your love 
makes me feel! Finding you here in this solitude and taking you 
from it, makes me resemble one of those knights of old who rescued 
beautiful damsels from the guardianship of the horrible dragons which 
then flourished. Your dragon is more matter-of-fact than the scaly 
brutes the poets sing of; but let me tell you it is quite as formidable. 
Ennui is its name.” 

“Come into the garden,” she exclaimed, springing up; “I prefer 
talking in the sunshine.” 

“Come into my garden,” I answered; “there are trees there and 
we shall like the cool shade.” And she tied on her hat before the 
looking-glass, regarding me with her black eyes, though she seemed to 
regard herself. I said, ‘‘ Would you like to lite at Elmore Court when 
we are married ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, turning quickly round, “I would not 
choose to live anywhere else.” 

“But will you not find it dull?” 

“Not with you,” she replied. 

I kissed her hand. “ At all events,” I said, “ we can live there until 
the term I have taken it for is expired.” 

“We will live there always,” she exclaimed earnestly. “ But come 
into the garden. You can tell how much I care for the world by 
living here,” she continued, as we left the house; “indeed I never 
wish to see the world again. I will make you promise always to live 
at Elmore Court, for there we shall be alone. I shall want you all 
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to myself, Arthur. Indeed you will find me jealous, dear—would you 
like me to be jealous ?” 

“Tt is the most genuine test of love. You will find me jealous too.” 

“Shall 1?” she cried, clapping her hands. “And it will be very 
proper that you should. But 1 doubt if you'll have occasion.” 

We passed through the gate and entered the grounds of Elmore 
Court. 

“* How could you think I should be dull here?” she asked, prettily 
folding her hands, whilst she paused to look at the building and the 
brilliant coup d'ceil of the garden. ‘“ All day long I should be busy 
with my flowers, and in the evening you should read to me, and teach 
me all you know, that I may become as wise as you.” 

“T will show you over the house presently, Geraldine. Meanwhile 
let us seat ourselves under those trees. Dearest,” I said, taking her 
hand, “I have been so long looking forward to this time, when I may 
call you and think of you as my own, that now it is come I cannot 
believe it here.” 

“You have not had to wait very long. Did you expect to win me 
so easily ?” 

“T don’t know; but I felt you would become my wife.” ~ 

“But I was not destined for you or I should have married you 
first. Is it here we are to sit?” 

“ We are in the shade here.” 

She passed her hand through my arm and pressed her shoulder 
against mine. 

“Do you feel happy, Arthur ?” 

“Perfectly happy.” 

“Do you wish to ask me any questions about my past, dearest ?” 

“No. If there is anything I should know you will tell me.” 

She sighed and pressed her cheek against my shoulder. 

“ Arthur,” she whispered, “ my marriage was not a happy one.” 

“T should have thought that, Geraldine, by your eyes.” 

“ Are they so very mournful ?” 

“Sometimes. But mournful does not so well define their expression 
as pensive. Your heart is sometimes troubled.” 

“ With the past,” she rejoined quickly and eagerly. “My husband 
did not love me. He left me. When I became a widow I resolved 
to bury my sorrow and my life in some quiet obscure corner like 
Cliffegate. I have a little income, Arthur—why do you not ask me 
about it? Other men would.” 

“T hope you will not find me altogether like other men ; though I 
hope I am no Pharisee.” 

“T have two hundred a year. It was leftme by grandmamma. Her 
solicitor sends me fifty pounds every quarter. You may have it all, 
Arthur.” 
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“Thanks, dear; and in return you shall have two thousand a year 
to spend with me.” 

“Is that your fortune ?” she asked opening her eyes. 

I nodded, with a smile. 

“ How rich you are! But it is nice to have-plenty of money, and 
I shan’t love you the less for having it. No; many women would 
pretend that they would much rather have found you poor, that they 
might feel sure you knew you were loved only for yourself. Now I 
am glad you are rich; not because I care for your money, but because 
I know that such a fortune as yours must have enabled you to see 
life, and that your choice of me comes after an experience of the 
world. It will be a matured choice, so that I shall not be likely to 
lose you.” 

“Geraldine, you talk the language of wisdom, as the Turks say. 
I have seen life and can promise you that my love is not the caprice 
of a greenhorn.” 

‘‘ Now you shall show me over your house,” she said, jumping up. 

I conducted her in by the balcony, and when we were in the library 
I said, “ This is the room in which I first saw you.” 

“ Here?” 

“Yes; I fell asleep, and in that sleep I saw your face.” 

“ Were you frightened, Arthur ?” 

“Tt was only a dream. Dut I was frightened when I saw you 
afterwards.” 

“ What a quantity of books you have!” she exclaimed, standing on 
tiptoe to read the backs of the volumes on the upper shelves. “ Have 
you read them all ?” 

“T wish I had. I should be a wiser man.” 

“Too wise to marry me, perhaps ?” 

“The wisdom that would prohibit that would be very closely allied 
to insanity. I have had little reason during my life to flatter myself 
on my judgment; but I think I may boast of my wisdom now.” 

“This room is very pretty, and those grounds look lovely from the 
window ; yet you must have felt dull here.” 

“T confess I did—in spite of the entertainment provided for me 
by a sharp sinister little foreigner named Martelli, whom I hired to 
keep me company—a little man—humorous, passionate, and I daresay 
vengeful.” 

“T dislike foreigners,” she said with a shudder. “ Why did you not 
employ an Englishman ?” 

‘The fact was, I wished to learn Italian.” 

“ Was he an Italian?” she asked quickly. 

“Yes. Don’t you like Italians ?’ 

“T hate them!’ she exclaimed, her face flushing with sudden 
passion while her eyes flashed irefully. 
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“Then it was fortunate he resolved to leave me. You and he 
would hardly have got on. Perhaps,” I said laughing, “his subtle 
sagacity pierced the marble of your face when he saw you, and 
discerned your aversion to his compatriots.” 

“T thought you were alone ?” 

“On the first night I was. On the second night I hadn’t positively 
spirit enough to riska second encounter. But, dearest, I have come to 
show you over the house.” 

“T am ready,” she exclaimed, her face and manner changing in one 
of those abrupt alternations that made so curious a feature of her 
character. 

“But first,” said I, touching the bell, “there is an imposing 
ceremony to be gone through. I must introduce you to Mrs. Williams, 
my housekeeper; a very worthy woman, whom you will find a most 
useful minister to help you in the government of this little kingdom.” 

When Mrs. Williams entered I said, “This is my housekeeper, 
Geraldine ;” and then to the other, “ Mrs. Williams, this lady, I hope, 
will shortly come here to take possession of Elmore Court as its 
mistress. I wished her to become acquainted with you.” 

She curtseyed without any expression of surprise. (Geraldine took 
her hand. 

“T am sure I shall like you, Mrs. Williams. The appearance of 
this house, so far as I have seen, tells me how valuable you will be to 
me.” 

“T am grateful for your kind opinion, ma’am,” said Mrs. Williams. 

“Are you not surprised to hear of Mr. Thorburn’s resolution to 
marry me?” asked Geraldine in her pretty downright way. 

Mrs. Williams smiled quietly. 

“J didn’t think it would happen so soon,” she replied; “but I 
guessed it would end in his marrying you, ma’am.” 

“ There, Geraldine,” I said, “ you see Mrs. Williams knows how I 
have thought of vou.” 

“Did I want Mrs. Williams to tell me ?” 

“ At all events it is well to have a witness.” 

She slipped her soft little hand into mine as we left the room; and 
so, conducted by Mrs. Williams, we passed from one room to another. 
My darling’s delight was genuine. Her child-like pleasure at all she 
saw was delicious to me to watch. She was incessant in her praises 
of Mrs. Williams’s taste and orderliness ; and to do that good woman 
justice, she deserved all the admiration she received. She listenéd 
complacently to Geraldine’s prattle; and when she found that she was 
no longer required, slipped quietly away. 

We stood at the drawing-room window. She had thrown aside her 
hat, and the’sunlight made gold of her beautiful hair. 

. “Do you like Elmore Court ?” T asked, 
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“Tt is a sweet home.” 

“ And do you think you will be happy here ?” 

“Cannot you guess? I feel perfectly happy now, Arthur; and that 
implies great trust in you—if I did not think you loved me with all 
your strength I could not be happy. Yet there was a time when I 
thought I could never be happy again—never happy again,” she 
repeated with a little sigh. “It was winter with me then, but it is 
summer now. It is sweet to be loved. ‘There are women who say 
they could live without love ; but I do not believe them. Women were 
born to be loved.” 

“Some women were,” I answered, toying with her hand. 

“T have been very lonely, Arthur. Sometimes I thought I should 
gomad. It is bad for the mind to feed upon itself. The longer its 
abstinence the more painful grows its craving; and to satisfy itself at 
last, it invents strange fancies and dreadful thoughts—and that is 
how people become crazy. Your face and voice are a new life to me. 
I feel that I am not dead now. But there have been times when I 
thought myself a ghost. Did you ever have that feeling? It always 
brought a pain here ;” she touched her forehead. ‘See there!” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ what a beautiful butterfly! If I were a little girl 
I should love to chase it. But I would not now,” she added, shaking 
her head ; “those who have suffered much are always merciful.” 

“ Now, Geraldine, I want to speak to you of our marriage.” 

“Yes.” She looked up. 

“ Are you not a Roman Catholic ?” 

“Tam. Do you like Roman Catholics ?” 

“ Quite as well as Protestants, though I am a stanch Protestant.” 

“ After all we are agreed upon the chief points of religion ?” 

“Very nearly. ‘Toleration is the most material point in which we 
differ. But Christianity is the religion of love; and love is large and 
can find room for many sects. But to revert to our wedding—we shall 
have to be married in two churches.” 

“IT know.” 

“Ts there a Roman Catholic church here ?” 

“No. But there is one at Cornpool. I know Father John ; he is 
wy confessor.” 

“ How often do you confess ?” 

“I do not like to say,” she replied, timidly; “it is not often 
enough.” 

“Once a year?” 

“Oh, Arthur, no! Once a month.” 

“So often ?” 

“So often! I should confess by right once a week. Would you 
mind me going to Father John ?” 

* No,” 
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Let me say this concession was only an act of policy. I determined 
to try to convert her. 

“The want of a church,” she continued, “ was a great drawback to 
Cliffegate. But I knew there was one at Cornpool. Yet the little 
cottage suited me so well, and the place was so secluded, I could not 
resist taking it.” 

“Then Geraldine, we shall have to be married at Cornpool. And 
now, dearest, when ? ” 

“When you wish, Arthur.” 

“T want to possess you, dearest. This life is so full of uncertainty 
that, now you have accepted me, I should not be happy until we are 
married. Will the end of the month be too soon ?” 

“Impatient Arthur!” she said, pressing my hand to her cheek. 











Che Regent Orleans and his Age. 


3y THE AuTHOR oF ‘ MIRABEAU.’ 


TurovuaH the closing years of Louis the Fourteenth’s life France lay 
prostrate in a heavy drowse; the nightmare of Jesuitism, priestcraft, 
kingcraft, taxation, Maintenonism, and an all-pervading gloom, oppres- 
sing it with a leaden weight. It groaned and uttered stertorous cries ; 
writhed a little ; upon which its burden pressed still heavier, threaten- 
ing it with annihilation. The passing bell that tolled the death of the 
“Grand Monarque ” aroused it from its slumbers and exorcised the 
demons. It awoke, rubbed its dazed and swollen eyes, stretched its 
cramped limbs, and looked around. And lo! it discovered that the 
world in which it had fallen asleep—the world of him who had but 
now passed through the portals of eternity—had drifted away, and 
those awful gates, whose clang yet reverberated through Europe, had 
closed for ever upon 7¢ as well as upon him. 

With Louis the Fourteenth terminates a distinct epoch in the 
history of France. Upon the page which records that death Frnis is 
written. Close the book; rest and reflect, O reader! For when thou 
shalt open the next volume thou wilt be like the newly-awakened 
slumberer, transported into another world, the world of the Regency! 
Between that rigid, sombre, stiff-necked age of forms, and this joyous 
sparkling, lithesome age of unconstraint, there is no pause, no gradual 
relaxing or blending ; the transformation is Ovidian, or rather panto- 
mimic; now a crabbed old man, now agile sparkling harlequin; the 
sombre dress vanishes through a trap-door, and all is spangles and 
dazzling colours. 

The Spirit of the Eighteenth Century, which the old king looked 
upon as a hell-born chimera, and consigned to the Bastille under a 
lettre de cachet, has burst its bounds. And its strange weird aspect 
might well have frightened a priest-ridden old king. Beautiful as 
Circe, its alluring smile and wanton eyes firing men’s souls with deli- 
rious passion and enticing them on to perdition; a devilish, mocking 
sneer curls its voluptuous lips, from which flows ribald blasphemy. 
Unbelief and defiance of God are written upon its brazen forehead, 
and beneath its dainty silks and satins is the corruption of death. 
How featly it trips among the fountains and statues and parterres of 
Versailles, through the shady coverts and, moonlit glades of the Bois 
de Boulogne, or over the costly carpets in the gilded and crystalled 
salons at the Palais Royal !—ever laughing its mocking sinister laugh 
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or poisoning the air with its hideous bon mots, high priestess at the 
petits soupers—Circe wallowing among her swine. But by-and-by, 
the old classic fable shall be reversed, and Circe shall herself be trans- 
formed by her own poison into a monster; the dainty silks shall give 
place to filthy rags, the powdered wigs to matted elf locks, the rose- 
blush cheeks shall be grimy and famine clawed, the lascivious eyes 
shall be lambent with wolfish fire; Madame la Marquise shall be 
Jeanne Sainte-Antoine, and as such shall sink into a sea of blood, and 
so disappear from the world. 

But, true to the sublime Zoroastrian duality, with this evil spirit 
is associated another, the Spirit of Free Inquiry; a spirit that has 
long been abroad in England and in Holland, but has been priest- 
driven out of France, although some of its greatest apostles are 
children of that soil. Descartes, following in the steps of our own 
Bacon, has overturned the old conservative world of Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, and proclaims that nought shall be accepted as truth until in- 
ductively proved so. Fréret and Fourmont, the latter a profound student 
of Chinese history, has attacked the received chronology. Barbeyrae, 
an enthusiastic Calvinist, who has been exiled by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, has written an important work upon the duties 
of men and citizens, and has translated into French several Dutch 
books upon liberty of conscience and the rights of the people. Mon- 
tesquieu is holding up the English form of popular government to 
the admiration of his countrymen; others eulogise the federative 
system of Holland; some the republican form of Geneva; while 
others teach that happiness can only be found in the sensual godless 
school of the Epicureans. There has not been such an earthquake in 
the human mind since the Reformation. 

But let us pass from political generalities to biographical particu- 
larities. 

Had not Philippe d’Orléans been the nephew of Louis the 
Fourteenth he would undoubtedly have been a great man, perhaps a 
good one. But Louis—haunted throughout his life by the memories of 
those stormy Fronde days, by his sufferings therein, and by the 
shadows of those rebellious princes of the blood royal who had warred 
against royal authority—loved not cleverness in his kinsmen, and when- 
ever it appeared did his best to crush it into mediocrity. We are too 
apt to regard “the Regent” as a mere sensualist—a Silenus, and 
nothing more. Such an estimate is untrue and unjust. Let not the 
reader be alarmed: I am not about to whitewash another historical 
character; I am only about to show what he was and might have 
been as well as what he became. 

Philippe, né Duc de Chartres, was born in the year 1674. A 
strange fatality attended his education, five gowverneurs dying one after 
another, in order, it would seem, to make way for the evil mentor of 
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his life, the Abbé Dubois. This last of his tutors—the son of an 
apothecary of Auvergne, at twelve the domestic of the principal of the 
College de Saint-Michel, Paris, in early manhood the preceptor of a 
merchant’s son, later on governor to a royal duke, then cardinal, then 
prime minister of France—is thus graphically painted by Saint- 
Simon :—the colours mayhap are a little heightened, but the drawing 
is true to nature : 


“The Abbé Dubois was a little, lean, slender, mean-looking man, with a 
shrewd weasel-face and a fair peruke. Every vice fought within him for 
mastery. Avarice, debauchery, ambition were his gods, treachery and 
flattery his means, impiety his relaxation, and the belief that probity and 
honesty are mere fantasies which people assume, but which have no real 
existence in any one, his maxim, in consequence of which he regarded all 
means as justifiable in use. He excelled in low intrigues; he lived among 
—was unable to exist without them; but in all his intrigues he had an 
object which he pursued with a patience which was exhausted only in 
success, unless indeed while groping in the depths and the darkness he saw 
daylight clearer by opening another passage. He would utter the most 
impudent lie with a simple, straight-forward, sincere, and often modest 
manner. He would have spoken gracefully and easily if, while endeavour- 
ing to penetrate the thought of others, the fear of saying more than he 
desired had not accustomed him to feign a stammer which disfigured his 
speech, rendering it, when he spoke of important affairs, insupportable 
and sometimes unintelligible. He was witty, well read, with great know- 
ledge of the world; insinuating and desirous to please ; but all was spoiled 
by that air of falseness which surrounded all he did and said. Evil by 
reflection, nature, and reason, treacherous and ungrateful, an adept in the 
invention of every atrocity, shameless being caught in the fact. Desiring 
all, envying and wishing to plunderall. When afterwards he had no need 
of constraint the world saw to what a point he carried his selfishness, his 
debauchery, how much he despised his master and the state, and how he 
sacrificed everybody and everything without exception to himself, to his 
credit, to his power, to his absolute authority, to his pomp, to his avarice, 
to his fears, to his hates.* 


Such was the governor who, having insinuated himself into the 
good graces of Monsieur and Madame, was appointed to complete the 
education of young Philippe. ‘The boy gave signs of great promise. 
He excelled in all his studies—in geometry, in chemistry, in painting, 
in poetry, in music; his manners were elegant, affable. His courage 
was daring, and in all appertaining to the profession of arms he 
showed rare genius, a foresight almost intuitive, and an energy and 
rapidity of execution that insured success. At the siege of Mons, which 
took place when he was only eighteen, at Steinkirk and at Nerwinde, 
he greatly distinguished himself—too greatly to find favour with his 
august uncle, whom he too forcibly reminded of the youth of the great 
Condé. He was not permitted to join the campaign of 1694. And 


* This description is abridged from the original, the idiomatic and epi- 
grammatic force of which it is impossible to convey in a translation. 
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so, with a heart full of bitterness, and of a burning desire to show his 
contempt for the King, and for all the King most reverenced, which, 
at this time, were the outward forms of religion, he remained in Paris, 
every noble faculty rusting in idleness, with his Mephistophelian tutor 
ever by his side to feed his infamous pleasures to repletion. To be 
master of the Prince the Abbé thought the surest plan was to assimi- 
late him as much as possible to himself. He taught him to despise all 
duties and decencies; he persuaded him that he had too much wit to 
be the dupe of religion, which, according to his account, was a mere 
political invention to frighten fools and to hold the people in submis- 
sion; he taught him that honesty in men and virtue in women were 
only chimeras, and that licentiousness, falsehood, artifice, infidelity, 
perfidy, were the essentials of worldly wisdom. His marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Blois, second daughter of Madame de Montespan, a 
woman cold, apathetic, indolent, egotistical, arrogant, who fancied 
that all the world, her husband included, should bow down in humble 
adoration before her—a marriage distasteful to the young Duke and 
violently opposed by his mother—this marriage completed his moral 
ruin. Day by day he conceived a greater distaste for his wife, delivered 
himself up more and more to vile dissipation, and day by day he sank 
deeper and deeper into the soul-rotting sloughs of iniquity. 

By-and-by there happened an event which aroused him out of his 
lethargy. Under the dominion of French intrigues Charles the 
Second of Spain had, by will, set aside the contingent rights of the 
Due d’Orléans to the crown of Spain in favour of Philip of Anjou, 
second son of the Dauphin. Orléans bestirred himself to assert his 
rights, and after a time obtained the reversion of the crown after 
the Duke of Anjou’s death. Upon the demise of Charles began the 
War of the Spanish Succession, and Lonis, it is presumable, not think- 
ing it prudent to overlook the great military talents of his nephew, 
appointed him to the command of the Army of Italy. 

But there, followed by the distrust of the King and hampered by 
the ignorant perverseness of his colleagues, Marsin and La Feuillade, 
his foresight and sagacity were completely nullified. At length, 
wearied by the constant rejection of all his councils, he was about to 
throw up his command in disgust when he received tidings of the ad- 
vance of Prince Eugene. He proposed to Marsin that they should at 
once march against him. The Maréchal refused, and forbade any of 
his troops to stir. The enemy commenced the attack. Marsin was 
so seriously wounded at the commencement of the battle as to necessi- 
tate his removal from the field. La Feuillade ran hither and thither, 
tearing his hair in a state of distraction, unable to give an order. 
Upon which the Duke took upon himself the sole command. “He did 
wonders,” says Saint-Simon ; “ exposed himself to the heaviest fire with 
a sang-froid which saw all and distinguished all, which led him to 
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every part of the ground where his presence was required to sustain 
and encourage—an example which animated both officers and soldiers. 
Wounded, at first slightly in the hip, afterwards dangerously in the 
wrist, he was still undaunted. Seeing the lines begin to waver he 
called the officers by name, animated the soldiers by his voice, and 
himself brought up the squadrons and battalions to the charge.” 
Spite of all his efforts, however, thanks to the previous obstinacy of his 
colleagues, the day was lost; but the Duke’s coolness and presence of 
mind stood him in equally good stead in conducting the retreat as in 
directing the battle. 

Ultimately, after enduring new annoyances and opposition at the 
hands of these zncompetents, he was recalled to France. But not even 
royal jealousy could attach a reproach to his courage or conduct 
throughout the campaign. He was warmly welcomed and soon after- 
wards sent to command the army in Spain, with absolute authority. 
Here his arms were crowned with success, and his gentleness, justice, 
liberality, bravery, unintermitted vigilance and labour—which rested 
neither night nor day—and his splendid military talents, made him 
adored by officers and men. 

In the meantime Louis was growing uneasy at this popularity, and 
not without a cause. Secret overtures had been made to the Duke 
by some of the leading nobles of Spain to mount the throne of that 
country, to which overtures he had turned a somewhat willing ear. 
News of the design was carried to France and raised amongst his 
enemies a terrible storm against him. Several arrests were made among 
his agents; he himself was recalled, and amidst the din of cabals 
sank once more into his old life of idle, soulless debauchery—a sad 
reverse of that noble picture of heroic courage and noble genius 
which we saw but now upon the battle-fields of Italy and Spain. 

But in the midst of his sensual Lethe there burst upon him a storm 
more fierce and terrible than all that had gone before. The strange 
death of the Dauphine, followed soon afterwards by that of the Dau- 
phin himself, excited rumours of poison, and suspicion feil upon 
Orléans. These suspicions, artfully fomented by Madame de Main- 
tenon and the Duc de Maine, were rendered probable by a mania which 
was upon him just then for experimental chemistry. At the funeral 
of the Prince so furious were the people against the Duke that fears 
were entertained for his life. The courtiers shunned him as a leper, 
the mob execrated him ; all fell from him save Saint-Simon, and he stood 
alone in the Court, a common target at which malice unceasingly shot 
its deadly arrows. No doubt, however, can now rest upon the mind 
of the historical student that these accusations were totally false and 
groundless. It does not come within the scope of so brief a paper as 
this to enter into the pros and @ons of the subject, but, as Saint-Simon 
justly remarks, and substantiates by reasons, the Duc de Maine was 
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more interested in the death of the Dauphin than was the Duc 
d'Orléans. 

After a time the King of Spain expressed a desire to be reconciled 
to the Duke, and then a kind of family reconciliation was patched up. 
The consequence of which was that a twelvemonth previous to his 
death (August 1714) Louis made a will, leaving the regency, con- 
trolled by a council, to the Due d’Orléans, and the guardianship of 
the infant heir to the throne, together with the command of the 
household troops, to the Duc de Maine. 

Louis is dying, and the salons of the coming Regent are filled with 
sycophants, fawners, flatterers. One day, however, comes the news that 
Louis has rallied; that day the salons of the now receding Regent 
are empty. But three days afterwards (1st of September, 1715,) 
Louis the Fourteenth has passed away and all the world is crowding 
pell-mell in hot and breathless haste back to the Regent, ready to lick 
his boots, make footstools of their bodies, or undergo any kind of 
degradation, to win his august smiles. And these are the creatures of 
Maine and Maintenon, who a year or two before had shunned him as 
plague-spotten, and who did their best to bring him to the scaffold ! 
And the mob, as usual, imitate their betters; they no longer howl 
and roar against him, nor clamour for his life, nor insult his ears with 
horrible accusations and vile epithets, but raise their sweet voices 
instead in triumphant cheers and gratulations, singing 

“Vive notre régent! 
Il est si débonnaire 
Quwil est comme un enfant 
Qu’on tient par lisiére, 
Toujours, 
La nuit et le jour.” 


These also would lick his boots, nay, clean the ground over which 
he walks with their tongues, carry him upon their shoulders, drag 
his carriage through the streets, or perform any other asses’ work, to 
ingratiate themselves into his favour. 

All alike, high and low; all sycophants and toadeaters, all ready 
enough to brave the weak and bow before the rod. Such has been 
man in all ages, and will be until the end of time. 

The Duke was magnanimous, and received even the bitterest of his 
late foes with grace and cordiality. “The Regent does not revenge 
the injuries of the Duc d’Orléans,” he said nobly; and he kept his 
word. 

But nevertheless he resolved to be master of the situation, and 
would not submit to be merely the president of a council of regency, 
which could at any time, by a majority, nullify his personal power. 
He protested in Parliament that the*will was not in conformity with 
the King’s last words; that he was willing that his hands should be 
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tied for evil, but not for good, and finished by declaring himself Regent 
with absolute authority. The declaration was ratified by the Parlia- 
ment andapproved by the people. He appropriated to himself the 
command of the household troops, and was henceforth master of 
France. 

The rule of the new government was todo everything that had been 
tabooed by the old, and vice versa. It accorded protection to the 
Jansenists, annulled all Jettres de cachet, edicts, and sentences of exile 
against them and the disciples of Port-Royal, and confided all eccle- 
siastical affairs to Noailles, Fleury, D’Aguesseau, and the Abbé 
Pucelle. Louis had confined within the narrowest possible limits the 
authority of Parliament, and interdicted the use of remonstrances; the 
Regent restored its privileges. In a moment of enthusiasm he said 
that he would govern only by its advice, and chose the greater number 
of his councillors from amongst its members. Nevertheless he did not 
keep his word in this respect. By entering into a close convention 
with George the First he abandoned the cause of the Stuarts, and 
sought peace for his war-ridden country. By the year 1718 he had 
reduced the debt by 400,000,000 livres. But so stupendous was the 
financial burden imposed upon the nation by the disastrous wars of 
the late reign that he could make no headway against it; in vain 
he cut down pensions, vigilantly overlooked the accounts of the 
revenue farmers ; these things were but as bailing water out of the sea 
with an oyster-shell. 

It was just at this time, when national bankruptcy was staring him 
in the face, that his attention was attracted by John Law and his 
scheme of paper currency. Law, who had traversed Europe with his 
plan, and had met with nothing but discouragement, had nevertheless 
accumulated a large fortune by gambling, and had, in 1716, settled 
with his brother in Paris, where he had opened a private bank and 
issued large quantities of bank notes, which enjoyed perfect credit. 
As soon as his proposals were unfolded to the Regent he embraced 
them with the utmost ardour; he fancied that he had discovered the 
alchemist’s secret and an antidote against all the national embarrass- 
ments. Up started the Mississippi Scheme—to develop the resources 
of Louisiana and the country bordering upon the Mississippi : 
200,000 shares at 500 livres each. The promoters farmed the taxes, 
coined the money, monopolized the trade of all the possessions of 
the French East India Company! So great was the demand for 
shares that 50,000 new ones were created, for which there were 
300,000 applicants ; the dividend was 120 per cent. But Parliament 
refused to ratify the monetary edicts, forbade the interference of 
strangers in public affairs and all collusion between the royal trea- 
sury and the Scotchman’s bank. Terrified by the hourly increasing 
mania for speculation, they appointed commissioners to seize upon 
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Lawand hang him. Orléans gave him an asylum in his own palace ; 
deprived the Duc de Noailles of the administration of finance, exiled 
D’Aguesseau, deprived the Duc de Maine of the superintendency of 
the young king’s education, reduced him and his brother, the Count 
de Toulouse, to the rank of peers, punished all others who had joined 
the Parliament in opposition to his darling scheme, and created the 
speculator comptroller-general of the finances of the kingdom. 

The money madness was now at its height, multitudes of frenzied 
wretches craving for shares surrounded Law’s house night and day ; 
the population of Paris increased daily by thousands, until every 
kitchen, stable, and outhouse swarmed with newly-arrived provincials. 
Society was turned topsy-turvy; lackeys revelled in the luxury of 
dukes; beggars yesterday rolled in wealth to-day; men of the old 
noblesse rushed trembling and eager to the capital, selling fiefs and 
manors which had belonged to their names for ages to the bourgeois, 
to buy shares in the monstrous lottery. The bourgeois sold their 
shops and houses to grasp those promissory bits of paper ; workmen 
bartered their tools for them, and disdained work since money could 
be obtained so easily. A wild frenzy, a craving thirst, a ravening 
hunger for gold seized upon all, mingling every class, beggar and 
bourgeois, noble and artisan, outcast and fine lady, youth and old 
age, roguery and respectability, in a wild saturnalian struggle for 
wealth, 

The crash came at last, and the poor wretches awoke from their 
fever-dream to find all their earthly possessions reduced to scraps of 
worthless paper. Of course there were riots; when people discover 
that they have done something very idiotic they always fall into a 
rage and endeavour to make somebody else responsible for their own 
idiotcy ; likewise, as a matter of course, they killed many innocent 
people and paraded the bodies before the Regent’s palace in order to © 
convince him that they had quite recovered their senses. “They are 
right,” said Philippe to one of his councillors who was urging him to 
resort to harsh measures against the rioters. “They are very good 
to endure so many evils.” 

So many evils! Yes, for monetary troubles were not the worst 
that devastated France at that moment. An awful plague had 
broken out in Marseilles, which, for virulence and horror, cannot be 
surpassed in history. Between the 15th of August and the 30th of 
September (1720) thousands died daily. Upon the promenades, 
beneath the trees, among the fountains, unburied bodies lay seething 
under the burning sun, the streets were choked up with dead, the 
graves, filled to repletion, burst under the intense heat and vomited 
back their horrors. Upon the Place de la Loge, fronting the Hotel 
de Ville, more than fifteen hundred corpses were cast without sepul- 
ture, until the brave échevin, Chevalier Rose, whose heroism has 
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immortalised his name, having discovered certain hollows and vaults 
in some old Roman towers, brought to the spot a body of forcais, 
and, himself superintending the horrible work, cleared away and 
buried the ghastly human débris. 

Let me now endeavour to conjure up before the reader’s imagi- 
nation a picture of French society as it was under the rule of the 
Regency. But before plunging into that ocean of iniquity, I will 
pause for 2 moment upon the one calm, peaceful spot, that out of 
the encircling raging sea rose like some tiny island, whose grassy 
flower-bespangled glades a single ray of sunshine, darting out of the 
cloud-covered heavens, illumined with a holy radiance, while all around 
was pitchy darkness and storm bellowings from the deep profound. 
That spot was the Louvre, the residence of the child king. Never 
before, perhaps, was youthful prince loved so enthusiastically by 
attendants and all whosurrounded him. And this feeling was universal 
among the people ; it was from this period that he won the title of 
“ Well-beloved,” which he held to the end, long after it had ceased to 
be anything but an ironical misnomer. Perhaps this sentiment had 
its origin in the striking contrast presented between that pure child- 
life and the awful depravity of the Court. His gowvernante was rigid 
devout Madame de Ventadour; his tutor the good pious Fleury, 
Bishop of Fréjus, from whom the boy could not endure to be sepa- 
rated for the briefest interval. ‘The great preacher Massillon was his 
religious instructor. It was a mild, affectionate child, of soft and 
engaging manners, caring little for the rough games of his age, fond 
of horses, sheep, and above all, of a beautiful white Scotch dog, which 
had been given him by the English ambassador. He would listen for 
hours together with tearful eyes and trembling lips to the stories of 
saints and martyrs. Placing this picture side by side with that of 
the master of the pare aux cerfs, may we not exclaim in the words 
of Ophelia, “ We know what we are, but we know not what we may 
be”? To the honour of Orléans be it said, that even he respected 
the purity of this young soul, which was deeply attached to him, and 
while in its presence put his baser nature out of sight. As soon as 
the young King attained his majority, the Regent freely and honestly 
delivered all power into his hands. When he read the ‘ Philippique’ 
of La Grange Chancel he was unmoved by all its terrible accusations, 
until he came to the charge of attempting to poison the boy; that 
broke down his fortitude and he gave way to bitter tears. 

At Scéaux, formerly the residence of Colbert, from whose family it 
was purchased by the late king for the Duc de Maine, the Duchess 
held a court, of which the manners, customs and amusements were 
those of the last age. It was the one old world spot, which innova- 
tion and new modes had not yet invaded. The divertissements were 
conceived in the old classic, frigid style: mythological fétes, grandes 
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tableaux, such as Louis had -had performed before La Valliére in the 
early days of their love. Here reigned music and poetry and the old 
ceremonious gallantry, that last lingering element of chivalry. In 
summer no one was permitted to retire to bed until sunrise, and the 
company paraded the park all night, talking love and poetry, ex- 
changing sallies of wit or improvising fétes upon the water. All 
was grand and stately, and those who had not virtue at least assumed 
it. Both the gravest and most spirituel of French society frequented 
this retreat, among others a young man named Arouet, then first 
mounting the Parnassian steep, a frequenter of all companies, a mocker 
of all. 

Thanks to Watteau and his school the beaux and belles of the first 
half of the eighteenth century are as familiar to our imaginations as 
the everyday frequenters of Pall Mall and Bond Street are to our 
eyes. Those pretty, coquettish, naive, pink-and-white faces, with the 
rose-bud mouths so charmingly set off by the little black patches and 
the powdered, jewel-entwisted hair; those tiny feet encased in satin ; 
the slender ankle so liberally displayed by the quilted, hoop-expanded 
petticoat, the gracefully tucked dress of rich beflowered silk or damask ; 
the beaux with their fine gentleman air, their powdered queue wigs, 
their full-skirted, velvet, gold-embroidered coats, satin waistcoats and 
breeches, rolled silk stockings, high-heeled, diamond-buckled shoes, 
and jewel-hilted rapiers—how different these to the ladies and gentle- 
men of the old Court! Then the abodes of this sublimated humanity : 
the gilded salons & la renaissance, carpeted with the luxurious pro- 
ductions of the looms of Persia and Turkey, hung with flowing silk 
and damask, lit by dazzling crystal lustres, their glories multiplied 
in the splendid mirrors of Venice, satin couches, gilded furniture, 
candelabras, clocks, flower-baskets of gold, or ivory, or ebony ; Chinese 
knicknacks, china monsters, porcelain so exquisitely frail that a breath 
of wind might have shivered it. An infinite variety of moving costume 
gave life to the gorgeous picture. The officers of musketeers, in black 
velvet and silver brandebourgs ; the chevaliers of the light horse, in 
pale blue and golden baguettes ; the Swiss in scarlet; the abbés in 
black ; the beaux and belles in every hue and form of dress that caprice 
and extravagance could suggest. 

Gentlemen under the 1égime of Louis passed the greater portion of 
their lives in the toils and hardships of camp life.* The gentleman 
of the Regency awoke at noon in his bed of down, partook of chocolate 
and a light collation, after which he arose, and placing himself in the 
hands of four or five valets commenced his toilet. One assistant 
curled his peruke, a second handed him his silk stockings and shoes, 
a third his gold embroidered coat and vest, a fourth his slender rapier, 
a fifth his perfumed ruffles and handkerchief. Then came the visiting 


* Seventeen thousand nobility perished in the wars of his reign, 
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hour, which brought fops to admire themselves in his mirrors, to talk 
of their conquests, of Court scandal and of last night’s revel; the 
toilet over, all proceeded to Court or otherwise whiled away time until 
the longed-for hour of supper came, from which at dawn their car- 
riages carried home their senseless wine-besotted bodies. The lives of 
the ladies were similar. ‘lhey also rose at noon with heads aching 
from the last night’s excesses ; performed their toilets in a charming 
boudoir hung round with rose-coloured silk, in which they received 
their gallants ; femmes de chambre dressed their hair, clasped their 
white arms and necks with pearls and jewels ; at their feet black boys, 
whose dusky skins contrasted so admirably with the pearly texture of 
their own, held Chinese fans of exquisite workmanship, while they 
arranged their patches in the mirrors, chatting of operas, gallantry, 
petits soupers—the universal theme—their beautiful lips too fre- 
quently polluted by coarse and disgusting bon mots. And these 
creatures were often mere girls, in the very first flush of youth and 
beauty ! 

Turn we now to “the master of the revels,” the Regent himself. 
Saint-Simon, thet immortal painter of the men and manners of that 
age, thus pictures Philippe d’Orléans ; the date of the portrait is 1715, 
just previous to the King’s death : 


“M. le Duc d’Orléans was not above the middle height, very stout with- 
out being fat, his air and carriage easy and very distinguished, his face 
full, agreeable, and very high coloured, his hair black, his peruke of the 
same hue. Although he danced badly, there was in his countenance, in 
his gestures, in his manners, an infinite grace which adorned his commonest 
actions. He was gentle, free, and easy of access. His voice was agreeable 
and his speech was wonderfully clear and fluent. In conversation he was 
equally at home whether the subject was passing events or the most 
abstract sciences, whether it was politics, finance, war, the court, arts, or 
mechanics. His knowledge of history and biography was enormous, his 
memory prodigious, whether for facts, names, or dates.” 


His model was Henry the Fourth, whom he imitated both in his 
virtues and vices ; and the flattery to which he was alone susceptible 
was to be likened in features, manners, and achievements to that creat 
king. In this lies the key-note of much of his character. Theo- 
retically he loved a free government, and was ever praising the English 
constitution. He was not ambitious of regal power, for the Spanish 
affair was the suggestion of others, and the idea was quickly aban- 
doned. His ambition, says Saint-Simon, ‘‘ was tocommand while war 
lasted, and at other times to seek pleasure, without constraint to him- 
self or to others.” In his impiety he was ostentatious to affectation ; 
for his most outrageous debauches he would select fasts and holy days, 
He paraded his contempt for sacred things. One Christmas he 
attended midnight mass with the King at Versailles, He was observed 
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to be devoutly intent upon a book which all believed to be a missal. 
The next day a lady expressed to him the pleasure she had felt at 
seeing him thus devout. ‘“ Youare very simple, madame,” he replied, 
“it was Rabelais, which I had taken with me as a protection against 
ennui.” The beauty of the chapel, the splendour of the spectacle, 
and the nobleness of the music, undoubtedly the finest that could be 
heard in Europe, were sufficient guarantees against ennui. He was 
notoriously false and insincere. He loved to set everybody by the 
ears, and thus lead them on to the betrayal of one another’s secrets. 
This created for him more enemies than any other of his vices. He 
was alike incapable of hate and love. The only person who ever 
exercised any real power over his mind was Dubois, and his power 
from first to last was absolute. Unlike the late king, he was never in 
any way ruled by his mistresses, nor was he ever known, even in the 
most helpless moment of intoxication, to betray to them a state secret. 
“He was born ennuyé,” says Saint-Simon ; “he was so accustomed to 
live out of himself that he could not endure to re-enter.” He could 
exist only in the movement and whirlwind of stirring events; he 
must be at the head of an army, or busied in preparations for a cam- 
paign, or in the noise and excitement of a debauch. Without bustle, 
tumult, some sort of excess, time hung insupportably heavy upon his 
hands. And yet his tastes and accomplishments were numerous and 
brilliant. He delighted in experimental chemistry, in distilling per- 
fumes ; he was an admirable painter, as well as a connoisseur, and had 
collected works of art which both in number and value equalled those 
of the King himself. He was a passionate lover of music, and had 
composed more than one opera of no mean merit. “ Never,” to again 
quote Saint-Simon, “ was man born with talents so numerous and so 
varied, and never was man such an idler, nor so entirely delivered up 
to ennui and nothingness.” 

To account for this unhappy contradiction, Madame his mother, who 
was a great reader of fairy lore, invented a pretty little fable. She 
said, that at his birth all the fairies had been summoned round her 
bed, but that, unfortunately, one old fairy, who had disappeared for 
such a very long time as to have quite slipped out of everybody's 
memory, was forgotten. Suddenly, however, she appeared, leaning 
upon her stick. Piqued at the universal forgetfulness, she revenged 
herself by rendering all the talents presented by the other fairies 
useless, not one of which, while préserving all, he was ever able to 
turn to good account. 

The political life of the Regent commenced at one in the afternoon, 
the morning having passed in gradually arousing himself from the 
stupor of the previous night’s debauch. After he had taken chocolate 
his brain cleared, and he was ready for business. His first visit was 
to the Iouvre, to the young king, whom he always treated with the 
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most profound respect. There he would remain conversing about an 
hour, after which he attended the council of state; this despatched, 
he paid a visit either to his mother at Saint-Cloud, to the Duchesse de 
Berry at the Luxembourg, or to some of his other children, for all of 
whom he had a great affection. So passed the time until ten at night, 
the hour for supper. 

The guests at these famous, or rather infamous, feasts, which almost 
rival in historical celebrity the epicurean banquets of Apicius or Lu- 
cullus, were usually restricted to twenty; but, as we shall presently 
see, this number was frequently increased ad libitum. ‘They were 
selected from all, and from the most diverse, classes of society—nobles, 
poets, philosophers, wits, abbés, courtesans, court ladies. The apart- 
ments were furnished with the most costly voluptuousness, the tables 
loaded with magnificent plate, flowers, and the most delicious wines 
and viands. As a preparative for drinking, the hanap, an immense 
goblet in the form of a barrel, hooped with gold and filled with wine, 
was handed from guest to guest, which goblet it was de rigueur to 
empty at the first round. Coarse bon mots, sallies of licentious wit, 
chiefly directed against religion and morality, in which each strove to 
outdo the other in irreverence and impiety, passed from mouth to 
mouth ; the wild licence momentarily increasing as the wine circulated, 
until the revel ended in helpless intoxication. This was the more 
decorous of the petits sowpers. ‘There were others which in numbers, 
riot, and indiscriminate gathering, resembled an old Greek saturnalia 
or a performance of the mysteries of Aphrodite. 

About this time Canaillac originated public balls. The opera house 
was built in the garden of the Palais Royal, and a private door 
afforded direct communication between the two buildings. The 
Regent frequently attended these balls, and through this entrance 
sometimes brought a company of the masquers to supper. Then 
strange noisy groups would gather pell-mell round the luxurious 
tables, and greedily devour the costly comestibles and choice wines: 
grisettes, danseuses, noble ladies in the motley attire of Chinese, 
bayadéres, nuns, fairies, Circassians; sacrilegious jests and wild 
laughter, a Babel of tongues, disputes, quarrels, sometimes blows ; 
delirious mirth, oaths, blasphemy, bacchanalian songs, posés plastiques, 
unbridled license of all kind, stupefaction, swinish sleep, and a mass 
of human clay scattered, amidst other remnants of the feast, over 
satin couch and gorgeous carpet. More than once death joined in the 
party, and clasping some victim in his bony arms, spread shrieking 
horror and dismay amongst the revellers. 

One of the wildest of these bacchanals was the Regent’s daughter. 
Married at a very early age to the Duc de Berry, a good-natured but 
weak-minded prince, who was desperately fond of her, but whom she 
despised and hated, her whole life—it was not a long one, only 
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twenty-four years—was a horror of immorality. She was only nine- 
teen when the Duke died, undoubtedly of poison; but by whom 
administered it would be difficult to say. Passionate, haughty, in- 
sufferably arrogant, she pretended to the rights of a queen. She was 
accompanied, when she passed through the streets, by the band of the 
musketeers, by the music of trumpets and cymbals. But with all 
that she was the slave of a little pimple-faced man, the Comte de 
Riom, to whom she was at length secretly united. One might have 
imagined him to be the avenger of the dead husband, he treated her 
with such utter and capricious tyranny ; he ordered her toilet, her 
dresses, her every movement, and compelled her for the lightest 
offence to kneel at his feet and ask for pardon. Her summer resi- 
dence was at La Muette, in the very centre of the Bois de Boulogne; 
for amidst all her dissipations she had a love for trees and solitude 
and the simple pleasures of country life. At times a sense of her 
enormities would overwhelm her; more than once she fled to the 
Carmelites of Chaillot to weep and pray, racked by a terrible remorse. 
But after a time her fierce passions would once more master her, and 
drag her back to the saturnalias, where all the past was quickly for- 
gotten, until wild gaiety lapsed again into wild despair. At length 
her health began to sink, but her dissipation only increased, until 
death closed her terrible career. Her death was a great blow to 
Orléans, who was passionately attached to her. 

The vices of the Fronde were those of factions, and arose out of the 
disorganisation of society ; the vices of the age of Louis were clothed 
in a garb of outward decency, and were not regarded as things to be 
proud of; even over illicit amours was cast a veil of poetry and 
romance that concealed their grossness. But under the Regency vice 
was laurel-crowned. It was a reproach to a man not to be a debauchee, 
not to nightly drink himself into a state of insensibility. The only 
churchman that Orléans expressed an admiration for was the Grand 
Prior, and that because for forty years he had never gone to bed 
sober. It was ridiculous in a woman to be wise, or modest, or vir- 
tuous; every lady of the Court had a nickname, gathered from the 
calendar of love, which concealed a licentious meaning ; one was Sainte 
Facile, another Sainte Pleureuse, another Sainte Contente, etc. The 
poems and epigrams were not mere effusions of licentious wit; they 
stripped human frailty of every sentiment, every rag of decency, and 
not only presented it in its naked deformity, but bedaubed with vile- 
ness more than natural, with the very ordure of vice. Never since 
the last days of old Rome had human nature sunk so nearly to the 
level of the brute. 

In the meanwhile the people looked with horror upon the godless 
rule, for the moral corruption had not yet descended to the bourgeois 
class, which was still composed of God-fearing men, amongst whom 
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the marriage tie and the ordinances of religion still obtained respect. 
The Regent was hated. Paris was filled not only with lampoons and 
satires against him and his Court, but with terrible philippics, accusing 
him of crimes too hideous to be even glanced at in these pages. The 
most remarkable of these extant is that of La Grange Chancel, who 
expiated its composition by years of imprisonment. The young 
Arouet (Voltaire) then just rising into fame, with that audacious 
irony which always characterised the man, actually solicited the pre- 
sence of Orléans and the Duchesse de Berry at the first representation 
of ‘Cidipus.’ They acceded to his request, and were equal to the 
occasion, joining in the tumultuous applause with which the play was 
greeted by an audience who applied every incident of the ghastly 
story to the Regent and his daughter; and to further testify his 
gratification with the work the Duke bestowed a pension upon the 
author. 

At forty-six Philippe d'Orléans was a wreck, broken down in health 
and strength, his once handsome face blotched and carbuncled, his 
person heavy and obese. In vain the doctors entreated him to reform 
his mode of life. They warned him that he was in hourly danger of 
apoplexy ; advised bleeding. “Come, to-morrow,” was still his answer. 
One day—it was the 21st of December, 1723—he had dined heartily, 
and passed into his cabinet in company with the Duchesse Falari; he 
complained of dulness, and requested her to tell him one of the pretty 
stories for the relation of which she was famous. She sat down at 
his feet, and resting her head upon his knees began. But she had 
scarcely completed the first sentence when the Duke’s head fell for- 
ward upon his chest; she raised her eyes in affright, then springing 
to her feet, rushed out to call assistance. All in vain—he was 
dead ! 

So died, in the very prime of manhood, a man who might, but for 
evil training and the cruel jealousy of Louis the Fourteenth, have 
transmitted to posterity a name loaded with the honours of genius, 
instead of which it has become the symbol of all that is vicious and 
sensual. 














fjorace without his Coga. 
EpistieE I. vi. 
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To G. W., Esa. 


Not to be over-earnest, but to bear 

Whate’er betides one with an easy air, 

Is the one rule by which a wise man lives, 
Which gives content, and aids the gift it gives. 
Should Cumming future destiny unfold 

And sell his prophecies for current gold, 

Should Shaftesbury seek to raise a pious fear, 
(Some man of science hoaxed the unctuous peer) 
By telling us that just below the soil 

Volcanoes strive to burst and geysers boil ; 
Though timorous souls may feel themselves afraid 
Some men exist who never are dismayed. 

Who do not care one jot for Grosvenor’s rents, 
For all that’s Overston’s in Three per Cents, 
And were it offered even, would refuse 

The fortunes won by money-lending Jews. 


No man, unless he’s knave or fool, would stoop 
To dupe at races or to be the dupe. 

Can we not guess the measure of his ears 

Whom agents cheat—the venal voter cheers ? 
Trust me, my friend, a man with sense and eyes 
Can well afford such trifles to despise, 

While he who fears to lose them is the same 

As one who makes them his absorbing aim. 
Each is a prey to fear, each lives in pain, 

Lest sudden change may rob him of his gain ; 
He joys, he grieves, he’s filled with hope or dread. 
What can it matter, if it racks his head, 

If at whatever happens, good or ill, 

He stands amazed, and cannot use his will ? 

If mind and body, staked upon the strife, 

Are wrecked in seeking for the gains of life. 
That man’s a fool, however wise he seems, 

And this does wrong, however just his dreams, 
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Who, when for virtue’s self they’ve fairly sought, 
Carry their virtue farther than they ought. 


Well prosecute your aims, get tons of plate, 
Old pictures, china, at the dearest rate, 
Buy violins and paintings by the score, 
As Gillott did; if possible, get more, 
Pick up the knicknacks and bijouterie 
Which Cole col!ects and Kensington may see ; 
Boast, if you like, that when you talk and teach 
Reporters hurry to take down your speech ; 
Pore in your chambers over many a brief; 
Plead for the swindler, and defend the thief, 
Or like the mudlarks of Penzance’s court 
Win your own luck, and find the public sport ; 
Begin your labours with the morning light 
And wearied home return at dead of night ; 
Grudge the fat acres of the lucky sot 
Whose wife has given him what his brains could not, 
Who, snob and fool confest, through fortune’s whim, 
Is envied more by you than you by him. 
For change and time, experience still has found, 
Are one at least in sense, if not in sound. 
Thus Fortune, when she lets her work be seen 
Puts down the noble and puts up the mean, 
Chooses her puppets, and, no matter which, 
Can make a Clinton poor, a Padwick rich. 


Should every body know you in St. James, 
Should Rotten Row allow your proudest claims, 
Should Charing Cross salute you as you walk, 
Should you become the town’s incessant talk, 
At last, you must perforce, do what you can, 
Go the same road which once went good Queen Anne. 
Your head grows dizzy, in your feet’s the gout. 
What's to be done? Go, find a doctor out. 
Would you live honestly ? As most pretend, 
Think you that virtue is a proper end? 

The man who seeks to make a thing his own 
Must set his heart on that, and that alone. 


“ Virtue’s a name,” you say, “ while money sticks,” 
A church is only timber, stones, and bricks. 

You long for wealth ; of course you'll advertise, 
And learn to deftly mix up truth with lies. 
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Strain every inch of canvas on the seas, 

Hurry to London Docks the earliest teas. 
Traffic in tallow, wool, guano, leather, 

Bring Russian and Australian goods together. 
If you build ships, secure yourself a seat, 

And you may get an order for a fleet. 

Compete for contracts, fee the clerks all round ; 
Spend but a penny, and you'll make a pound. 
Smith—decent man—one rarely fit for trade, 
By one good stroke of wit a fortune made. 

Far more astute than any of his tribe, 

He bought the budget for a heavy bribe ; 
Armed with the facts, to Mincing Lane he went, 
Purchased ad ib. and won his cent. per cent. 
The world condones the trick by which he gained : 
Knowledge is power—however ’tis obtained. 
You've gained a million, for another try ; 

With proper pains a third comes by-and-by. 

A prudent man still lets his money roll, 

And lo! a fourth appears to square the whole. 
Money’s a gracious queen to men of thrift ; 
She heaps upon her courtier every gift ; 

Finds him an heiress, if he needs a wife; 

Gives credit, friends, the dearest friends in life; 
Grants pedigree and arms, and beauty too. 
What? a rich man—there’s nothing he can’t do. 
He drops his h’s, talks the sorriest stuff ; 

But people follow him, and that’s enough. 

Let him appear as ugly as you will 

No man of fortune needs a Rachel’s skill, 
Though if he cares to do so he can buy 

A portrait of himself—a painted lie. 

A rich Thersites—what’s the need to blush— 
Grows an Adonis under Richmond’s brush. 


Nay more, since most men think that heaven is worth 
About as much as what they loved on earth, 
No marvel that they measure that by this 
And make investments in the hope of bliss. 
An ancient Begum, when her death drew near, 
(She had good reason, I admit, for fear,) 
Hit on a plan by which she shrewdly thought 
Her soul might really win the rest she sought ; 
Summoned her lawyer, made him read her will, 


And bade him add another codicil : 
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“On my decease, let there be no delay, 

I order my executors to pay 

A thousand pounds (it must be duty free) 

To each of these by way of legacy : 

The Pope, the Patriarch, and the chiefest Jew, 
The Sheyk ul Islam, the Grand Lama too, 

All England’s primate. Mind what I have said: 
Pay them the cash as soon as I am dead. 

They promise fairly, each with all his might; 
"Tis true they differ, but may all be right ; 

At any rate they cannot be so nice 

As not to grant a prayer at such price. 

And then perhaps I may be with the blest. 
There—let me sign it. Now I feel at rest. 

Is it witnessed?” “Yes.” “ Well, then I’m satisfied.” 
And with a heavenly smile the Begum died. 


"Tis ready money only makes men great. 
Upon some Russian noble’s huge estate 
A hundred thousand serfs may fear the lash 
And yet their master may be short of cash. 


In France, while Eugénie still held her sway, 
Some folks of fashion chose to act a play. 
One stage direction ran, “A hundred girls, 
Dressed in white satin, trimmed with lace and pearls, 
Here enter on the stage at once, and then ”— 
“ Impossible ! we scarce can furbish ten ! 
Let’s ask the Empress.” So the thing was done. 
“A hundred ?” said she “why I mayn’t have one! 
But I'll be sure to bear your wish in mind, 
And promise that I'll send you all I find.” 
Then comes: “The Empress hears that she has got 
Five thousand ; take a part or take the lot.” 
That’s a poor place, where everything is known, 
Whose master’s able to count up his own. 
Whose servants are not undiscovered thieves— 
A fact that Bonaparte now believes. 


So then, if fortune only makes you blest 
Follow that only, and neglect the rest ; 
Begin it early and continue late. 
If popularity will make you great, 
An agent’s services you must not grudge. 
He’ll tell important names, and with a nudge, 
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Bid you to cross the road your friend to greet, 
Nay, dash between the waggons in the street. 
“That man is absolute in Coger’s Hall ; 

Trades unions follow upon this man’s call ; 

A thousand licensed victuallers this man leads ; 
With Nonconformist votes a fourth succeeds. 
They give the seat, I say, to whom they please, 
Or take it from you, with the greatest ease. 

Be very civil, with—Dear Sir—My friend—~ 
lf they advise, keen interest pretend. 

Admire the children, grasp the voter's hands 
Profess yourself the slave to his commands.” 


If “ to live well” with you is how to dine, 
Learn where the cookery’s best and where the wine. 
Buy fish in Billingsgate, and as for game 
Hear what the Cockney did, and do the same. 
Rigged as a sportsman, with his brace of dogs 
At early dawn along the road he jogs; 
Two servants sit behind him on his drag : 
This carries guns, that a capacious bag : 
He drives apace ; the villagers admire 
And touch their hats with reverence to the Squire. 
At evening he returns ; his neighbours see 
His game-bag stuffed as full as it can be, 
Envy his sport, admire his spattered clothes. 
Who shot the game, the poulterer only knows. 


Look to your health. That man’s a greater fool 
Than the worst blockhead ever birched at school 
Who, though he knows his proper diet, still 
Cannot abstain from that which makes him ill. 

If life’s best pleasures lie in love and wit, 
Listen to Moore’s advice, and follow it. 
And now farewell. I’ve told you all I can; 
Inform me plainly of a better plan 
(If you have found it), how a man may live ; 
If not, accept the counsels which I give. 
Epwix Heron. 
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Che Cycle of English Song. 


IV. 


EARLY MANHOOD. 


WEN does youth close? When does manhood begin? And how 
long do the pulses and faculties of manhood remain in full vigour and 
vitality ? These are questions which it is not easy to answer with 
logical accuracy, and fortunately logical accuracy is not necessary. 
The Romans, with their turn for codification of all sorts, attempted to 
define the periods through which we pass as puer, adolescens, vir, 
and the rest; but as the classification has been neither imitated nor 
preserved, we may fairly conclude that it has been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 

One point, however, is clear and incontestable: that manhood, 
prime, vigorous manhood, is the largest slice out of life. It is difficult 
to understand why we should pass even so much of our time as we do 
in what Shelley calls our “ shadow-peopled Infancy,” or in “ Age's 
icy caves”; but it is satisfactory to feel that “ Manhood’s dark and 
tossing waves” absorb by far the greater part of our exisience. 

It is at this period that, in traversing the cycle of English song, 
we have at length arrived. If manhood, roughly speaking, begins at 
five-and-twenty and endures till sixty, or in other words, covers half of 
the space of life allotted to us by the Psalmist, then indeed it is only 
reasonable and fitting that we should regard the manly period of a 
nation’s poetical literature as occupying a commensurate portion of 
its entire course. It has been the custom to speak of the Elizabethan 
era as the crown and summit of the poetic spirit of this country ; 
but unless our method of analysis be entirely misleading, such a con- 
clusion betrays signs of haste and immaturity. We, on the other 
hand, opine that the manhood of English poetry, commencing with 
Shakespeare and those of his contemporaries who were not merely 
echoing the thoughts and sentiments of a prior epoch, endures 
through the age of Milton, is still alive and energetic in the days of 
Dryden, Pope, and Goldsmith, and has not even expired in the calm, 
meditative pages of Wordsworth. That it should last from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth, is 
surely nothing wonderful. 

Compared with manhood, youth is as moonlight unto sunlight and 
as water unto wine. Manhood is the best, the largest, the most 
active, most various and comprehensive portion of life; and the man- 
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hood of English song boasts all these attributes. And it is precisely 
because its qualities are so many and so various that we must treat 
them separately and successively ; for the manhood of English poetry 
is filled with “all thoughts, all passions, all delights.” It is sub- 
limely and recklessly catholic. It touches the heavens, it explores 
the depths of hell; it leaves nothing on earth unvisited. 

It is commonly thought that Shakespeare exhausted the spheres of 
poetic thought and feeling, and that English literature would still be 
as great and as valuable as it is if every other author’s name and 
works had been lost to us. That is an error springing from the 
national infirmity of exaggeration. We find much in Shakespeare, 
but by no means all. He is, before all things, the poet of the passions. 
He is the most full-blooded, the most muscular, the most savage and 
and sensual, of all English authors. The current of life runs within 
him tremendously and tumultuously. Shall we not say of him that 
in the cycle of English song he and those of his contemporaries who 
resemble him—all other reference to whom must, for brevity’s sake, 
be omitted—fill up the gap expressed in the individual life by “from 
twenty-five to forty?” To use his own phrase, his blood is warm 
within ; and like a very different character, Goethe’s fair saint, he 
knows as little of restraint as of repentance. The fears of childhood, 
the superstitions of youth, have fallen away from him, and the recur- 
ring doubts of old age have not arrived. He only asks to live, and 
breathe, and have his being. He is to one thing constant never, for 
constancy implies a check to vitality, a curb upon thoroughgoing . 
development. . 

Let us see him in the various moods, many of which are common 
to us all; and we will select illustrations from those passions of which 
even the most unsophisticated know something, beginning — how 
could we begin otherwise ?—with the passion of love. What is 
love? 

“Tt is to be all made of sighs and tears ; 
It is to be all made of faith and service; 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All adoration, duty, and obedience, 


All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 


That is one opinion. Let us hear another: 


“What, 1? LIlove? Isue? I seek a wife? 
A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright, being a watch, 
But being watched that it may still go right.” 


But is this all? How far from it! High philosophy anon is 
dragged in to explain what that is which “gives to every power a 
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double power.” It is as subtle as a sphynx, as musical as Apollo's 
lute. 
« And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 

Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write 

Until his ink were tempered with Love’s sighs. 

O then his lines would ravish savage ears, 

And plant in tyrants mild humanity !” 

Yet Shakespeare knows full well how transitory and evanishing a 
thing is wild romantic love, to which alone some folks would concede 
the name. When he says that the woman should take an elder than 
herself, so that she may sway level to her husband’s heart, how 
frankly he concludes : 

“For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, warring, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are.” 


Yet what matter? Whilst the fever-fit lasts, have it furiously. 
Tear a passion to tatters; make a willow cabin at the gate of your 
sweet mistress; call upon her soul within the house, write whole 
cantos of love, and sing them aloud, even in the dead of night. Do 
as Viola would— 
“ Holloa your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out, Olivia! O, you should not rest 

Between the elements of air and earth, 

But you should pity me !” 


What grand earnestness, what overpowering thoroughness, there 
are in it all! That is Shakespeare’s first and chief characteristic— 
masculine strength. He never husbands it, but puts it forth on all 
occasions to the full, and never more than when speaking of love. 
For all that, he knows that, as far as permanence is concerned, it is 
of no avail. The course of true love never did run smooth. It is at 
best— 


“momentary as a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, Behold! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confusion.” 


How he even delights to contradict himself; for he never cares to 
remember what he said before. Life is not logical and consistent ; 
neither is love; neither is truth, or so much truth as we know; and 
neither is Shakespeare. The feeling of the moment, the predominant 
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emotion, is the main, the only point; and down it goes, with every 
epithet of glorious exaggeration. Luckily, the critics are obliged to 
leave Shakespeare alone, or how they would pull him to pieces! Here 
“concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, feeds on the damask cheek ” 
of her who never told her love. There, 


“ A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid. Love’s night is noon.” 


Which will you have? Both; for both are true, despite their 
apparent contradiction. Even that which, as we have said, is greatest 
in Shakespeare, viz., the inconstancy of his mind, he in one place 
depreciates and condemns. ‘“ Were man but constant, he were per- 
fect. That one error fills him with faults.” It is fortunate that that 
one error filled Shakespeare with faults, for it has filled his pages with 
beauty. How little the knowledge that inconstancy in all great 
sensations is the law of life, hinders him from feeling at the moment 
that it will endure for ever! Love must not be dammed up, he pleads, 
for its gentle current will then rage all the more impatiently, But 
only stop not his course, 
“ He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so, by many winding nooks, he strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course. 

I'll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my love, 

And there I’ll rest as, after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium.” 


There is nothing that he does not make one or other of his lovers 
say; and it is the shallowest criticism in the world to say that these 
are not Shakespeare’s own utterances, but those of his characters. He 
was himself all of his characters, and considerably more. “ Perdition 
catch my soul, but I do love thee; and when I love thee not, chaos is 
come again.” What splendid extravagance! When dreaming Night 
will hide the joys of Troilus and Cressida no longer, “ Beshrew the 
witch!” ‘Troilus exclaims, ‘ With tedious night she stays, as tediously 
as hell!” How true; but how furiously and ragingly put! But that 
is not enough. 

“ TInjurious time now, with a robber’s haste, 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how. 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 
With distinct breath and consigned kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adieu, 
And seants us with a single famished kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears.” 





ut 
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Moderation is unknown to Shakespeare. If his heroes love, they 
love like maniacs; when they hate they hate like fiends. He puts 
his own tremendous, superabounding, manhood into all of them, and 
gives each of them that earnestness which, as a fact, is the attribute of 
only great souls. Were Shakespeare really to be judged by the 
standard according to which many of his admirers extol him, he would 
have to be condemned ; for, far from being, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the phrase, true to life, he places his creatures in a life entirely 
his own, and makes them rave and fume, and vow in a manner inex- 
pressibly and intoxicatingly delightful, but never yet witnessed 
off the stage. Therein is his greatness, that he was never for a 
moment hampered by the facts, or even by the probabilities, of life, 
any more than his dramas are hampered by the unities. But for his 
towering imagination and his tumultuous wealth of words, he would 
have been a downright ranter. No one image supports him long. No 
one image could support him long. He exhausts it, and seizes upon 
another, and then another. He ransacks the earth, the sea, the air, 
the heavens, for forms of existence and modes of speech whereby he 
may convey even the simplest ideas and the most elementary feelings. 
Take a speech of Hamlet’s. Occasions first “inform” against him. 
Then they “spur” his dull revenge. Next he asks if he must make 
a “market” of his time. His mother is bidden first not to skin and 
film her soul with flattering unction ; but that not being enough, she is 
told further not to spread the compost on the weeds to make them 
ranker. He says things to the queen which she might well be 
pardoned for not understanding all at once. But she gives as good as 
she gets, and bandies metaphors with him with unflagging prodigality. 
Every one is as just as rich in images, and just as bountiful. 


“ Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister, 
And keep you in the rear of your affection, 
Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon ; 
Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes ; 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed ; 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.” 


~ Here we have five, if not six, different metaphors in nine lines ; and 
the speaker is supposed to be only giving moral advice. There is no 
waste of time so gratuitous as the attempt to make one of Shake- 
speare’s metaphors fit into another. It is his ordinary way of speak- 
ing, of thinking, when he makes Hamlet ask whether it is nobler to 
bear the slings and arrows—or, for that matter, stings and arrows— 
or to take arms against a sea. Rather than bear the whips and scorns 
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of time, what should a man do? Why—shuffle off this mortal coil 
And if he does not do it, why is it? Because the native hue of reso- 
lution is sicklied over with the pale cast of thought, and—mark the 
and, this fearless coupling together of the two ideas, or rather of three 
ideas—enterprises of great pith their current turn awry. 

Whence this inexhaustible and prodigally expended wealth? It was 
born of the period of Early Manhood, whose immense force was com- 
bined with considerable knowledge, and was not checked by the sclf- 
criticism, prudence, and hesitation of a later age. And Shakespeare 
was as fortunate as, in a prior paper, we pointed out Spenser to be, in 
this one important respect. The age of his muse exactly tallied with 
the age of the nation, and what is more, of the whole of civilised 
Europe. England was in its brilliant youth, and the world, thanks to 
the Pagan Renaissance, had put on afresh adolescent hues and adole- 
scent garments, when the ‘ Faéry Queen’ was penned ; and England 
and Europe had just made that further advance which was required 
for the strengthening and co-operating with the manly muse of our 
great dramatist. Spenser was born in 1553, and died in 1598; 
Shakespeare was born in 1564, and died in 1616. The difference be- 
tween the periods covered by their respective lives may seem to some 
at first sight scarcely to warrant the distinction we draw between 
Youth and Early Manhood. But it must not be forgotten that the 
distinction is to be found rather in their works than in the exact 
interval between them in mere point of time. Spenser might con- 
ceivably, as far as the period of his existence was concerned, have be- 
longed to the Early Manhood stage rather than to that of Youth; 
only, as a fact, he did not, as an intelligent survey and comparative 
estimate of his work show. Again, Shakespeare might conceivably 
have belonged, in the same sense, to the stage of Youth, as in fact, he 
truly did. He sings the same songs as Spenser, and strikes many of the 
same notes ; but his muse lived on, and got into a more advanced period, 
to which his writings therefore more especially and properly belong. 

And it was in this period of Early Manhood that the nation like- 
wise found itself. It was a period of daring, adventure, and reckless- 
ness. Inherited opinions were scattered to the winds, and life, with 
its hard facts, its shocking contradictions, its injustices, immoralities, 
and unrepaired wrongs, was looked fully and fearlessly in the face. 
Childhood has never heard of such things. Youth has heard of them 
but does not believe in their existence. Manhood, and Early Man- 
hood more particularly, frankly acknowledges their existence, and 
either tolerates or beards them. That is the real secret of the grand, 
calm, catholic toleration of Shakespeare’s of which we hear so much. 
That in his heart of hearts, or in his mind, he reconciled good and 
evil, faith and doubt, order and revolution, love and cruelty, right and 
wrong, the creeds and the ideas which were passing away with the 
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creeds and ideas that were gaining ground and asserting themselves so 
fast, need not be believed or supposed. Humanity, even in its highest 
development, is not altogether godlike ; it does not know the secret 
which will reconcile perpetual contradictions. We may sit apart, as 
Mr. Tennyson has finely said, “like God, holding no form of creed, 
but contemplating all”; but we shall never, “ like God,” know what 
“all” the creeds mean, why they are so numerous, and why they 
change and pass. And Shakespeare did not know. It is a fine thing, 
to quote the excellent words of Mr. Matthew Arnold, to see life steadily 
and see it whole; at least it would be an excellent thing if we could 
so see it. But—Diis aliter visum ; and they made no exception, even 
in favour of Shakespeare. 

But they interfered thus far in his favour, that they caused him to be 
born at a time when it was possible for him to reach the loftiest heights 
of contemplative toleration scaleable by man, easily mistaken by small 
spectators at the foot for the celestial regions themselves. Shakspeare’s 
birth coincided with the wreck of old opinions and the anything but 
certain or reassuring setting forth of new ones. At such times the 
world becomes divided into two camps and a few dignified outsiders. 
There is the camp, filled with hot and unyielding followers, who pitch 
their tents on what they deem the impregnable ground long occupied 
by their forefathers, and who let the light of the sun beat fiercely in 
the face of their adversaries. There is the camp of these last, swarm- 
ing with eager ‘and confident reformers, revolutionists, liberals, men of 
the future—persons known by different names in different ages, but 
always fired by the same passion, the passion of new ideas. These are 
quite as positive—and should we not add, quite as wrong ?—as those 
others, only the time for proving them to be wrong has not yet arrived. 
For the moment they fight on the winning side, which is always right. 

Apart and away from these embittered rivals invariably stands a 
group of deliberate neutrals, whose temperament is so cautious, whose 
penetration so far-seeing, whose equity so complete, that the very fact 
of the old opinions having failed them at a pinch forbids them to take 
up with faith or zeal, or indeed take up at all, the new opinions which 
they know will, like their predecessors, some day be old. These are 
the grand unorganised body of esoteric aristocrats, who, for the most 
part, are bound by a severe rule of silence. Why should they speak ? 
They have nothing to prove, nothing even to assert. Their part is 
limited to outwardly listening and inwardly denying. Each of the 
conflicting camps knows best, but they know better, only they do not 
say so. They say nothing. They have no wish to expose their divine 
indecision to the scoffs and easy ridicule of a mob of fanatics. 

But, be the epoch what it may, there are two classes of men to 
whom this serene, sequestered attitude of mind is difficult, and almost 
impossible—the young and the old. The age to which a judicial 
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reserve is most proper is the age of Manhood, and of Early Manhood. 
England, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, was, as we have 
seen, precisely in that stage, and as a necessary consequence the best 
minds felt the force of the situation, One by one the thoroughgoing 
leaders of the Reformation, as a movement which was to be final, are 
dropping out of account in history, and the names most prized and 
oftenest mentioned are its Erastian statesmen and its neutral men of 
thought. 

Amongst these Shakespeare towers by all a head and shoulders, and 
we might dispute till the crack of doom as to what were his religious 
and political opinions without ever getting one argument nearer to a 
solution. Was he a Catholic ? Was hea Protestant? Thank heaven, 
no one can say. He was as alien to the ardent prophecies of the boy 
as from the semi-cynical clinging regrets of the old man. He was in 
the full stream, but he went on it, not with it. That it is which makes 
him not of an age, but for all time. He lived in a period of keenest 
controversy, and he got the benefit of the warmth and fervour of the 
time, without sharing the infirmity of either of the sides and parties 
to it. His morality is the morality of the human heart, not of the 
churches ; his scepticism is the scepticism of sad reflective experience, 
not of the professed sceptic—of the hard cold thinker. He alienates 
neither side, for he agrees with neither side, though, consequently, in 
his lifetime, he had no partisans. 


“Be absolute for death ; either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences 
That dost this habitation where thou keep’st 
Hourly afflict: merely thou art death’s fool ; 
For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun, 
And yet runn’st towards him still.” 


“The best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st, yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more.” 


“ Thou hast nor youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner sleep, 
Dreaming on both.” 


“ What’s yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid some thousand deaths: yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even.” 


Not much pulpit eloquence here. None of all this profound philo- 
sophy is fetched from the sacristy. It is robed neither in a white 
stole nor a black cassock. It sounds not of “ pulpit drum ecclesiastic.” 
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Open the Fathers of the Church. Is it in their pages? If so, where ? 
Do you find anything like it in Thomas a Kempis, in the ‘ Imitation 
of Christ’? Will you find it, later on, in Jeremy Taylor? Would 
Luther have been satisfied with it? Would Calvin? It is the philo- 
sophy of the Unknowable, and all creeds, all doctors of divinity, know. 
That is the plea and justification of their existence. Shakespeare did 
not know. . 
“Who is he that knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he knows.” 


So says Mr Tennyson very finely in ‘ Tristram and Isolt.’ It is the 
poet’s way of answering the question. It is thus Shakespeare puts 
and answers it : 


“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagines howling: ’tis too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathéd earthly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


How full is the passage! Yet where is the answer to the question ? 
Shakespeare limits himself to seeing the matter all round, so far as it 
is seen and felt by men—real men—and leaves the doctors and theo- 
logians aside. His philosophy is not the philosophy of the Pyrrhonists, 
it is the philosophy of a man of the world, who, wonderfully enough, 
is a poet, and has continual glimpses of things divine. His partiality, 
his preference, is for the latter, but he is above all things a man of 
sense, and acknowledges and accepts the condition of things mundane. 
A distinguished French critic, who is not often either wrong or rash, 
has ventured to say, “ L’art a besoin d’un énergique parti pris; pour 
exciter la haine du mal et l’amour du bien il erée des types absolus, 
qu’on chercherait vainement dans le spectacle du monde réel.” Were 
this true, what would become of Shakespeare? “Parti pris” he has 
none. Living in an age of the most violent antagonism, he is never 
for one instant combative. 

And here may there not, without impropriety, be inserted a mild 
protest against the English habit, more common among English 
critics than in any other class of their countrymen, of expecting artists, 
and even poets, to take a side, to join some camp or other, and to fight 
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for and further some body of doctrine? The person who inquired 
what ‘ Paradise Lost’ proved was not in truth a Cambridge mathema- 
tician; he was an average Englishman, and most of all an average 
English critic. They expect even a poem to prove something, or at 
least. to be a blow struck on behalf of some one view or other. No 
real poet does that; and when he seems to do it he does so either by 
accident or not in his capacity of poet. “ Celui que Dieu a touché est 
toujours un ¢tre 4 part; il est, quoi qu’il en fasse, déplacé parmi les 
hommes; on le reconnait 4 un signe”—He upon whom God has laid 
his finger is invariably a being apart; do what he will he is out of 
his place among men; you may see it at a glance. And Shakespeare, 
despite his vast fund of humanity, his good-fellowship, his mixing 
with his kind, was still a stranger. But placed as he was, and com- 
pelled by outer circumstances as he was, to appear to be one of the 
herd, he could find compensation for thus being out of place only in 
that grand pitiful comprehension of which the herd know nothing. 
No, poets are not special pleaders, creatures with cases, schoolmen, 
politicians, debaters, partisans. They are witnesses only of the 
enduring truths, the truths no one fights for, for they fight for them- 
selves. ‘They are the apostles of human nature, both in its divine 
and its human aspects. “The greatness of the poet,” Mr. Froude 
has said excellently well, “depends on his being true to nature, 
without insisting that nature should theorise with him, without 
making her more just, more philosophical, more moral than reality, 
and in difficult matters leaving much to reflection which cannot be 
explained.” 

This is precisely what Shakespeare did; no more, no less. He did 
not pretend to carry solutions in his brain of all man’s perplexities. 
He held up the facts of life to the light, or rather he poured a flood 
of light around them. But that was all. He made no claims to the 
omniscient penetration with which some of his foolish admirers credit 
him. He penetrated too deeply to commit any such mistake. He 
was too old and too young to commit it. “No youth can be a 
master,” says Goethe; but every youth, or at least every clever youth, 
thinks he can be. So does every, or almost every, old man think. It 
is the men of middle life alone who escape that infirmity; and 
Shakespeare, as the great representative poet of the prime of England’s 
manhood, escaped it entirely. Young people think they know by 
intuition, old men think that they know by experience. Manhood, 
strong, healthy, vigorous, undaunted, knows that it does not know, 
and stops at that knowledge, confronting the “pale-faced images” 
with firmness. But from him who least professes to teach we usually 
learn the most; and from the gleams of Shakespeare’s torch into the 
dark abysses and mysteries of life we learn more than from all the 

boasted undying light of all the sanctuaries. 
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But manhood, despite its strength, has its softness too, and not 
unfrequently is visited by a tender pathos and sadness to which the 
proverbial melancholy of youth is but a phantom and a make-believe. 
It is only in middle life that one begins truly to recognise that life is 
sad. Did the knowledge come earlier, it would probably crush us, 
and would certainly stamp out of youth all its hopeful energies, 
paralysing its arm, and prematurely curtailing its audacious designs. 
To our thinking Shakespeare is the saddest of all writers, for he 
wears his sadness in so manly a fashion. In Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning's ‘ Drama of Exile,’ when the angel with the flaming sword 
expels Adam and Eve from Paradise, an exquisite song, sung by 
attending spirits, accompanies their melancholy departure, and in it 
they are told by the celestial choristers that many a time in the years 
that are coming 


ce 


our pathetic minor 
Your souls shall cross, 

And earthly things shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss.” 


By no other writer is the minor key struck more often or more 
impressively than by Shakespeare, because no entire strain of his 
(save the Sonnets) is pitched in it, and it is only suddenly, and by 
surprise, that we come upon the plaintive notes. But they come 
when least expected, and that is their charm. Nearly the whole 
of Shelley's, and a great part of Mr. Tennyson’s, poetry is written in 
the minor key, and so the proper effect to be gained by its use is 
too often lost. Shakespeare uses it sparingly, but continually, and 
when he does so, we feel that the notes of wail proceed from his very 
soul. 

Thus the Celtic element and influence, of which we spoke in our 
first paper, and which, we said, would, after the blending of Saxon 
and Norman, long be banished from the land and its literature, make 
their appearance once more, and play a large and important part. 
They have not yet recovered all the ground we shall find them 
occupying later; but they are here once more to delight our ears and 
sadly soothe our souls. It was the action, the business, the bustling 
of the drama, which prevented Shakespeare from indulging more than 
he does in those sad retrospects and introspects, for which he had as much 
inclination as genius, and which are so thoroughly Celtic. Hamlet 
is a thorough Celt, and so is Prospero. We might multiply the list ; 
but it would be rather by a volume of analysis and quotation than by 
mere brief references that the fact would have to be established. 

No doubt, however, the predominant element in Shakespeare was 
the Saxon element. His towering, savage, abnormal imagination, his 
profuseness of confused metaphors and similes, his tremendous pas- 
sion, his fury and turmoil of language—in a word, his measureless 
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excess—stamp him as the poet of that buccaneering people for whom 
a whole continent was too small, who fought their way to civilisation, 
who challenged the waves, wrestled with the tempests, ate voraciously, 
drank without stint or decency, quarrelled, slew, chanted songs of 
victory over the bodies of the slain, and believed that Heaven would 
be one long carouse, with drinking-cups formed out of the skulls of 
their enemies. We may see already, in Shakespeare, that the main 
force of the Norman Conquest, of Norman legislation, innovation, 
ideas, and customs, was well-nigh spent, and that the spirit, the 
method, the feelings, the aims of the vanquished at Hastings were 
about to acquire the upper hand. The gentle knight no longer pricks 
upon the plain; and princesses in distress, and champions of noblest 
lineage, no longer have the field all to themselves. All sorts of people 
begin to crowd upon the stage, and the common folk are seen to have 
their passions, their joys, sorrows, and weaknesses. Where but in 
specimens of Saxon genius shall we find language, and even thought, 
thrown about in such reckless fashion, as though they were gobbets 
of raw flesh flung by a sweating hunter to his hounds, as in 
the following passage ? 


“Come you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe top full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dimmest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
And Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, Hold, Hold!” 


It is magnificent, and it is true, in the higher and grander sense ; 
but is it, as a fact, what a scheming, ambitious, cruel woman would 
say? ‘Think. All scheming, ambitious, cruel women, of whom we 
know anything, have spoken and acted very differently. Generally 
they are as gentle as sucking-doves, but they are invariably absolutely 
without remorse or so much as a scruple. There is no access or 
passage to any such feeling. They plot, betray, poison, malign, 
traduce, ruin, with just the same supple and calm exterior as that 
with which they cover their caresses. But shall we quarrel with 
Shakespeare on that account? Not at all. What Lady Macbeth is 
represented as feeling is what she ought to have felt, or what a man 
thinks she ought to have felt ; and Shakespeare seizes the opportunity 
for one of his finest and most telling pieces of glorious, downright 
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Saxon rant. When Hamlet wants to describe what “this player” 
would do, “had he the motive and the cue for passion” that he 
himself had, he only describes him as doing what Shakespeare, through 
all his characters, invariably does : 


“He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears.” 


And Hamlet himself immediately falls to, in a fashion that no 
“ player” under the the sun could outstrip : 


“ For it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fatted up the region kites 
With this slave’s offal: bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 
Why, what an assamI! This is most brave, 
That I the son of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion!” 


It matters not what the passion be, the tone, the diction, the images 
are equally furious, so to speak, and—without intending the slightest 
critical reproach or blame—excessive. When Juliet says to Romeo, 
as he stands in Capulet’s orchard, “If they do see thee they will 
murder thee,” he answers: 


“ Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty swords! Look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity.” 


And when she asks him by whose direction he found the place, quickly 
he replies : 


“ By love, who first did prompt me to inquire. 
It lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 
Iam no pilot; yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore washed with the furthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise.” 


Who could resist such love-making as this? For women, when they 
are loved hotly, are not over critical. Natures so tremendous rarely 
fails in any enterprise, and in love never. And Juliet catches the 
contagion of this splendid, turgid, pleonastic eloquence. When 
Romeo inquires why Juliet would withdraw her vow of love, she im- 
mediately forgets her promise to frown, and rejoins with a climax of 
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exaggeration, that can be got over only by “I hear some noise 
within.” 
“ But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 


My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite.” 


Lovers are privileged talkers, and the more they say the more they 
delight each other, and the better they seem to play their exquisite 
part. But warriors, at least in the estimation of Englishmen, ought 
not to be talkative braggarts, no more than in the estimation of those 
who have studied the female nature crooked ways ever lead either to 
remorse or to garrulity. But even here again, Shakespeare’s rhetorical 
imagination would yield to no limit; and as he was writing for the 
stage, the anomaly almost ceases to be one. Listen to Troilus, when 
Cressida is false with Diomed : 


“ Hark, Greek! As much as I do Cressid love, 
So much by weight hate I her Diomed : 
That sleeve is mine that he’ll bear on his helm; 
Were it a casque compos’d by Vulcan’s skill 
My sword should bite it: not the dreadful spout 
Which shipmen do the hurricano call, 
Constringed in mass by the almighty sun, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomed.” 


No doubt Homer makes brave men swashbucklers ; but then Homer 
was not a Saxon, much less an Englishman, and to all Teutonic races 
boastful threats are abhorrent. Neither was Troilus, no doubt; but 
Troilus here would have been made to speak just in the same style 
had he been one—in the style put into the mouth of the bravest of 
English kings, princes and nobles. Even the “kingly Harry” 
vaunts what he will do when he once quits the shores of England : 


“ But I will rise then with so full a glory 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us.” 


No one amplifies like Shakespeare ; he piles Pelion upon Ossa. He 
covers the trunk and branches of his thought with an endless pro- 
fusion of leaves. It is his business to talk, to declaim, to perorate ; 
and nothing but the healthy, rampant, unpruned Saxon imagination 
and vigour would have served him. Even when he is merely de- 
scribing, he is equally prodigal of words. Take an extract from the 
beautiful speech delivered by the Duke of Burgundy, when he describes 
the miseries of France, ravaged by the English wars. How they recall 
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the more recent disasters of that unhappy country—“ this best garden 
of the world, our fertile France” ! 


“ Alas! [Peace] hath from France too long been chas’d, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unprunéd dies; her hedges even-pleached, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth disordered twigs; her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery ; 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility.” 


Have we not here almost a picture of Shakespeare's own style, 
except that the absence of ‘“ hedges even-pleached,” and the presence 
of “disordered twigs” and no little “savagery,” add to its beauty and 
does not detract from its utility? All ideas, all modes of expression, 
all similes, are allowed to spring up together. The result is a de- 
licious medley, which would be the crux of critics, if they had not 
sensibly made up their minds to say nothing about it. Such force 
and disregard of rule, of moderation, of law, of probability, set criticism 
at defiance, unless the critic happens to be a classical Frenchman, 
like Voltaire ; then Shakespeare’s horrors and images revolt him. 
Luckily, France has a wiser critic now : 

“The reader,” says M. Taine, “ must study for himself some of these ” 
Elizabethan “pieces, or he will have no idea of the fury into which the 
stage is hurled; force and transport are driven every instant to the point 
of atrocity, and, further still, if there is any further: assassinations, 
poisonings, tortures, outcries of madness and rage; no passion, no suf- 
fering, are too extreme for their energy or their effort. Anger is with 
them a madness, ambition a frenzy, love a delirium. Death everywhere; 
at the close of every play all the great people wade in blood ; with slaughter 
and butcheries, the stage becomes a field of battle or a burial-ground.” 


The truth is that the savage Saxon nature had got uppermost and 
speaks in its fullest and grandest force through Shakespeare. To the 
Saxon influence are to be traced all the buffooneries, the coarse quips 
and cranks, the broad indecencies, the practical jokes, the personal 
violence. Yet ever and anon, just as the minor Celtic key intrudes, so 
ever and anon a wonderful terseness, born of the Roman stock, strikes 
the ear. Shakespeare’s works are a mine of proverbs; they are full of 
“the wisdom of many and the wit of one ;” and here the Saxon and the 
Norman genius are often found blended and inextricably interlaced. 
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But when every analysis has been made, and every distinction 
drawn, Shakespeare remains, in his entirety, the embodiment of all 
the best elements of English manhood in its earlier stage. He is 
full-blooded, eager, yet never feverish; boiling over with strong 
passions which he does not much care to curb, but just withal, and at 
times infinitely gentle. He loves the open air, the shade of melancholy 
boughs, the moonlight sleeping on the green bank, the osiers by the 
murmuring stream, and he fears not winter or rough weather. He 
has a passion for fighting, marching, slaying, and being slain. In a 
word, he is a splendid animal, with a never-resting brain and nerves of 
cast-iron. He takes life as a gift, and squanders it accordingly. He 
scarcely knew the meaning of affectation; he is frank and fearless. 
All Englishmen are not like that, no doubt; but the best Englishmen 
are. They have brought into civilisation a strong residuum of in- 
domitable savagery, and so redeem it from utter insipidity. The type 
is dying out. We are no longer in our early manhood. We read 
Shakespeare a little; we love him much; we praise him more. We 
look back and wonder at the power we once possessed; and if the 
great heart of England could speak it would say of the volume that 
contains his pages what poor Swift, in his dotage, said of one of his 
earlier works, “My God! what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book !” 








Vicole Pagnon. 


By tue Avutnor oF ‘ Patty.’ 


THE evening is very still—the white-stemmed, silver-leaved birch- 
trees scarcely move a twig; only a ripple on the broad river, and the 
plash of its mimic waves on the much indented bank, tell that the 
wind has not quite gone to sleep with the sun, and may be hard at 
work before that luminary gets up again. 

For the sun has set; it vanished a few minutes since among those 
dark hills behind Villequier. You cannot see Villequier from this side 
of the river ; both church and houses nestle closely among the orchards 
that clothe the slope of these same hills, even down to the river bank ; 
but the charming little Norman village lies just at the point where 
the Seine curves in its serpentine fashion on its way to Quillebouf. 

The sun has set behind Villequier, but it has left the opposite sky 
full of colour, and the soft rose tint spreads over the river till it melts 
in a yellow grey beneath the wooded heights of Caudebec. 

These heights, sometimes clothed with ruddy oak and the still 
tender greeu of beech, sometimes white, where the limestone crag has 
chosen to reign undisturbed in savage ruggedness, continue almost 
without interruption from Caudebec to Villequier. The high road runs 
between them and the steep orchard-clothed river bank, so that, 
except where a break comes among the trees, darkness soon follows 
the sunset. 

There is such a break just before you reach the line of tall, slender- 
limbed birch-trees, and two persons, a man and a woman, are standing 
still, as if to enjoy the lovely light spread over sky and river. The 
rose tint is fading fast ; in its place comes a tender luminous grey, too 
exquisite for earth. The tint on the water just below Villequier is 
deep olive now, and far on towards Caudebec, where the Seine again 
curves out of sight, it deepens in hue as the hills above grow darker 
against the pearl-tinted sky. But the man and woman are not looking 
at the river, nor at the yawning fern-fringed cave beside the high 
road, nor at the charming feature which a projecting strip of land, 
clothed with light foliage, gives the curving river; they do not even 
notice how wan and weird the tall birch-trees are against the beech- 
covered cliff that rises on the other side of the road, nor how myste- 
riously they bend forwards to the river. The two persons are looking 
only at one another, they are betrothed lovers, and their names are 
Jules Barritre and Nicole Vagnon. 
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“Tt grows late,” the young man says, “and your mother will say I 
do not keep my word. I have said we shall be home by daylight. 
Come then, Nicole.” 

A sweet persuasive smile softens Jules’ face. Nicole looks up, and 
she seems conquered by the look that meets her in his brown eyes, 
She smiles, but rather sadly, and puts her hand in hisarm. They 
‘walk rapidly along the road to Villequier. They are well matched 
for height, both well grown and well made; but Jules is handsome, in 
the common acceptance of the word, and Nicole only pleasant-looking. 
Really they are just the same age, but Nicole’s decided features, the 
absence of all bloom on her dark skin, make her look much older 
than Jules does. It seems as if nature had used the girl unfairly ; 
her dark slate-coloured eyes would not have looked so misplaced with 
Jules’ clear red and white skin; for though his cheeks are nearly as 
tawny as his luxuriant hair and beard, his forehead, just now when he 
raises his hat and wipes it with his blue handkerchief, is as white as 
a lady’s hand. His dark melting brown eyes would have lightened 
Nicole’s sallow skin. Jules has a straight nose too, and a regular 
mouth. Certainly, so far as mere beauty of face goes, they are an ill- 
matched pair. 

They walk on silently; there are close-growing osiers instead of 
birches between them and the river, and the road is darker than it was 
near the cave. The cliffs recede, and some sloping fields with hawthorn 
hedges border the left-hand side of the road. They pause before a 
large white gate set in the hedge. Half way between the cliff and the 
road a massive white house glimmers among trees, and some outbuild- 
ings in a group near at hand show that it is a farmstead. 

“Are you coming in?” says the girl. 

“ Not to-night—I am late—there is no time.” He speaks in a hurried 
weak voice, as if he were coining an excuse. “ Bon soir, my beloved. 
I shall not many times more have to bid you good evening.” 

Nicole does not look tenderly up into the brown eyes which seem 
to become sweet so easily. She has drawn her hand from her lover’s 
arm, and she twists her supple fingers together an instant before she 
speaks. “ But, Jules,’—at the tone an annoyance which he tries not 
to show clouds all the sweetness in his eyes—‘*‘ you have not answered 
me; are you going to the féte at La Mailleraye ?” 

“T cannot answer what I do not know, ma petite.” But the jovial 
tone in his voice is forced. “If I do not meet with Floris, and if he 
does not ask me again, I shall probably keep out of it.” 

“Which means that you will let yourself be guided by circumstances 
instead of by what.is right.” At the impatient words Jules draws 
away, and turns his shoulder sulkily towards his well-beloved ; in an 
instant Nicole’s face changes to an expression of penitence : “Oh, how 
wrong, how wicked I am, to doubt you! But indeed I cannot like you 
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to be with Floris Mercceur; he is so—so masterful, and, Jules, he is 
not good.” 

Jules swings round impatiently. “ Peste! Because Floris is not in 
favour with Monsieur le Curé he is of course a lost soul. I know the 
jargon, Nicole, and it is very well for women. ‘Trust me, ma petite,” 
he says more gently, “I know how to guide myself.” He puts both 
hands on her shoulders and ends his words in kisses ; and yet, though 
the kisses are very loving, Nicole sighs heavily as she goes up to the 
house. 


II. 


A BENT, pale, withered woman creeps slowly along the road that winds 
beside the Seine between Caudebec and Villequier ; she carries a basket 
in one hand, but with the other she leans heavily on a stick. The road 
is full of sunshine this morning, and the river sparkles along merrily 
as it shows here and there through the thickly planted orchards that 
slope down to the water side. But the poor bent woman gives a 
sigh of relief at sight of the white gate of the Maison Blanche. 
The walk, with all its loveliness, has been too much for her failing 
strength. 

The ground rises in a grassed hill inside the white gate, a sort of 
wild orchard, in the midst of which is a barn and a cider-press, and 
outside the barn a shed for cows and some small pigsties. There is 
a dog tied up a little way within the gate, and he sets up a bark at the 
sight of a visitor. A multitude of cocks and hens are walking about 
round the feet of a tall erect woman, who comes out of the barn and 
' puts up one well-shaped brown hand to shield her proud blue eyes as 
she makes out the intruder. 

No one would guess that the finely formed, handsome woman, with 
aquiline features and imperious bright eyes, is sister to the poor bent 
creature, with a face like a withered leaf, leaning nowa minute on the 
gate before she mounts the slope. In dress there is not much apparent 
difference. Madame Vagnon has a gown of greyish green stuff and a 
lilac cotton apron, her sleeves are rolled back to her shoulders and 
show her shapely brown arms; her hair is gathered under a white 
handkerchief, which wreathes round her head and fastens with a small 
projecting horn just above each of the delicate ears. Her dress is 
rather what would seem to be suited to the cook instead of the mis- 
tress of the grand old stone house, which faces her as she stands at 
the door of the barn; but when she moves and walks towards the 
entrance gate which closes in the courtyard, stopping as she crosses 
the slope to nod to her sister below, Madame Vagnon looks like a 
queen in disguise. 

“ Bon jour, Henriette.” She bends her stately head. “Stay there, 
and I will send Victor to carry thy basket.” 
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Madame smiles a little as she goes in through the gates and takes 
her stately way across the basse-cour, making the pigeons fly up in a 
white cloud, from a nodding gossip they are having near the broken 
flight of steps to the top of the staircase tower. 

“Victor, go down and fetch the basket for Mam’selle Henriette.” 
To herself Madame thinks, as she goes up some steps into a broad 
flagged passage, “Of course she is tired; but if she would only live 
here she need never walk so far as Caudebec.” 

At the word, Victor, a merry-faced lad in a blouse, who has been 
sweeping the cour, puts his broom against the wall and runs through 
the gates to obey his mistress. 

He comes back soon with Henriette’s basket, and then stands leaning 
against the gate, keeping it open with his shoulder till the lame 
woman appears. 

“Thank you, my friend,” she pants out her words. “Is Mam’selle 
Nicole at home ?” 

“Ah! for that I cannot tell, mam’selle. Mam’selle is in and out, 
and here and there, and all in a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Bien.” Henriette gives a gentle nod, and moves up into the house. 

She finds Madame Vagnon waiting for her in a huge, stone-walled, 
stone-flagged room ; the ceiling of dark oak, with heavy beams crossing 
one another ; the fireplace is built out into the room, with a seat on 
each side within its projecting jambs, and a steep tiled roof atop. 
Facing the door is a broad window, recessed some depth in the splayed 
wall, and looking over the sloping garden below into the Seine; and 
above the doorway is an inscription carved in the stone, so defaced by 
time and hard usage as to be almost obliterated. 

The sisters kiss on each cheek, and then Madame points to a low 
chair near the open window. 

“Thou art tired.” 

“A little; and Nicole, she is well ?” 

There is such a wistful look as the lame woman asks this, that one 
would imagine Nicole to be a subject of much anxiety. 

“Nicole is as well as usual.” Madame Vagnon speaks with the 
extra calm of a person who knows that more has been intended by 
the question addressed to her than has been expressed in it. 

“ And—and—Augustine, I may not get a chance of speaking to thee 
alone after the dear child comes in—is the marriage to take place *” 

Henriette’s wasted hands have clasped themselves together while 
she speaks, and she bends forward over them with an imploring look 
in her poor faded eyes. 

But Madame Vagnon has no sympathy with her sister’s agitation, 
her own manner stiffens. 

“ Why not, Henriette? The world must go on in its appointed way, 
and its institutions must not be deranged and set aside at the will of 
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one man or one woman. I have consented to Nicole’s marriage with 
Jules Barriére, and the marriage must take place.” 

“But—but”— the woman with the withered-leaf face is plainly 
timid, for she bends lower, and seems to wince under her sister’s 
imperious blue eyes—‘“ Nicole does not look happy lately, and Jules 
Barriére is weak, too weak to be fit for a husband yet awhile. Augus- 
tine, 1 am afraid he is not good enough for our Nicole.” 

The curved lips tremble just a little; but Madame Vagnon’s head 
is more erect than ever as she answers : 

“Tf thou didst not shut thyself up so much, Henriette, thou wouldst 
know such talk is a folly. I tell thee the marriage is decided, and a 
girl who breaks such an engagement is not well thought of; it is 
against all rule.” 

“Rule! always rule, and what is thought by the world!” But 
Henriette only murmurs this to herself; she checks any outward 
expression. 

Madame Vagnon has paused to reflect, she goes on speaking : 

“T told thee that Jules Barriére was not fit for a husband when thou 
hast proposed him to me for Nicole; but my child loved him, and he 
has money and an éat. I gave up my objections then—it was de- 
cided; certainly thou must not ask me to retract now, when even the 
wedding-day is fixed.” 

Henriette sighed. She looked very sad. 

“Thou wert wise and foreseeing, my sister; and I, in my fool- 
ishness, thought only of the separation of the two young hearts. 
It seemed to me that my Nicole’s love must make the man who 
loved her worthy to be her husband; but I was wrong—I fear much 
that Jules is not fit.” 

“ Apres ga” —Madame had a provokingly calm smile. “It is"the 
pastime of you unmarried women to cultivate sentiment; console 
thyself, Henriette, there is no sentiment in marriage. Jules and 
Nicole like one another; bon, Nicole will find enough to do when she 
is mistress of the first hotel in Caudebec; she will have no time for 
sentiment ; her duties will be enough for Nicole. Allons!” Madame 
Vagnon smiled more genially, but a sadnesss sounded in her voice. 
“IfI had time for sentiment, I too might regret that a de Launay 
should mariy a clown—for Jules is of the peasantry though he has 
money ; but I say to myself, ‘ This is folly.’ Good blood does not lie, 
my Henriette, and Nicole will be as true a de Launay at the Hotel du 
Quai as she would be here at the Maison Blanche.” 

“ Thou wilt not let me share the benefit of that reasoning.” Henriette 
spoke with a sly smile. 

Madame had been standing beside her sister; she turned abruptly 
now, and took down a jug of old Rouen ware from a long shelf near 
the ceiling : 
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“ That is different.” She paused to blow the dust off the jug. ‘“‘ Thou 
art wrong in trying to earn a living all by thyself at Caudebec, because 
if thou hadst half the caps and colifichets of Caudebec to mend and get 
up, thou couldst not keep up a good appearance. No, Henriette, I say 
to thee again what I said when our parents died and my husband 
bought this Maison Blanche, ‘Stay in it, it is a family inheritance, 
and thou couldest find work here, without the need of slaving as thou 
dost at Caudebec.’” 

“ Thou art very good, Augustine, but we shall never understand one 
another about this.” Henriette spoke meekly, but she was decided 
too. “Still I will tell thee the worst I know of Jules, and then thou 
canst not blame me after.” 

Madame’s firm mouth quivered, but she stood still listening. 

“He is idle, and he leaves his business for days to go with Floris 
Mercceur to shoot and fish ; and Floris is a drunkard.” 

Madame threw back her head as if to repel the suggestion. 

“Bah! bah! bah! Henriette, thou must stay here awhile and 
get clear of these Caudebec follies. If a white man consorts with a 
negro, he does not turn black. Thou canst not keep men under a 
glass case. Leave Jules to Nicole. I did not choose him, as thou 
knowest ; but since all is arranged, I say the marriage must be. 


III. 


Ir is Sunday—Nicole’s last Sunday at the Maison Blanche. Her 
marriage is fixed for Wednesday, and Madame Vagnon, though she 
looks wholly unmoved, is in truth heavy-hearted at the thought of 
losing her daughter. But she has trained herself and Nicole too in 
the creed that feeling must always yield to duty, and so neither mother 
nor daughter betrays sorrow at the coming separation. 

Nicole is strangely silent; she loves Jules, and she is to marry 
him on Wednesday, and yet all her light-hearted gaiety has fled. 
Her mother notices it, and then she says, in her calm, wise way : 

“Tt is natural. Nicole feels the responsibility of her new life. Here 
she is a simple farmer’s daughter; after Wednesday she will be the 
head of a large household. But my Nicole will do her duty, wherever 
she is.” 

The only sign of feeling the mother gives is that, as they come out 
of church, she presses forward to touch the fingers which Nicole has 
just dipped in the bénctier, and then crosses herself devoutly. 

In the afternoon Madame takes her accustomed nap, and Nicole 
strays into the garden. She has dressed herself with extra care this 
morning, and now she smiles rather sadly at her well-fitting black silk 
gown—the gown that Jules says becomes her so well. She looks at 
her watch. It is long past the time at which she expects her lover. 
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“He has met with Floris and they have gone to the féte, or he 
would have been here by now.” 

Nicole sighs, and then she tries hard to give up her own will—her 
own strong feeling, that because she dislikes Floris and shrinks 
from him he must be an unsafe companion. 

“But Jules is to guide me and be my head. I must not doubt his 
wisdom.” And Nicole forces herself to dismiss her doubts and fears 
as fancies, and to believe that when she is Jules’ wife she will be able 
to trust him entirely. She loves her gay, sweet-natured, handsome 
lover so very dearly that it is easy to think only of him and the bliss 
of her: future life with him; for Nicole is not like her mother in 
feeling. She does not look forward to being the mistress of the Hotel 
du Quai; she only thinks that after Wednesday she shall never be 
parted from Jules. 

She wanders idly among the balsam plots, gay with heavy flowers, 
and the tall hollyhocks, with rose and straw-colour blossoms, keeping 
guard like stately sentinels beneath the broad open windows of the 
dark rooms within. 

As she passes beneath the kitchen window she hears her name called. 
She looks up ; Madame Vagnon stands looking at her, her erect figure 
and defined features so relieved by the dark void behind, and so framed 
in by the vine and Virginia creeper that meet over the window, that 
the effect is almost metallic in its crispness. 

“ Nicole, I asked Henriette to be with us to-day, and she has re- 
fused; but I know she longs sorely after thee, and she has only 
refused because she feared to be de trop. I will go with thee half 
way to Caudebec, and thou shalt go on, and Henriette will return with 
thee and stay till the marriage is ended. This pleases thee, my 
child ?” 

There is a tender light in Madame’s eyes as she speaks, and Nicole 
longs to clasp her arms round her mother’s neck; but Madame 
Vagnon would not have suffered her feelings to appear if she had not 
put a safe distance between herself and any demonstration of affection. 

“Thank you, my mother. La tante Henriette will be glad. The 
heat has made her too weak to walk from Caudebec and back in a day.” 

They walked on silently for nearly a mile, until they came to a 
narrow opening leading down to the river. Just within the opening 
was a small calvary, and, shaded by a group of trees, behind this 
appeared the open grate of a roadside chapel. Madame Vagnon 
and Nicole turned in here and knelt down on the long low wooden 
bench in front of the grating. On each side of the chapel altar and 
on the walls were votive offerings, chiefly of sailors and their wives 
and children; thank-offerings—many of them dating from far-off 
days—for preservation from the much-dreaded mascaret of the Seine 
—the flot, as the peasantry call the terrible spring and autumn pheno- 
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menon ; offerings too of those who went from Villequier or Caudebec 
to Le Havre to seek their fortune on the high seas. Everywhere the 
eye rested on some proof of trust and love. 

They rose up from prayer and went back to the road. 

“T leave thee here, then,” said Madame Vagnon. “Thou wilt 
certainly bring Henriette ?” 

Nicole nodded and went on to Caudebec at a much quicker pace than 
she had kept with her mother. When at last she reached the Quai, 
with its double avenue, she paused beneath the lofty elm trees ; she 
felt a strange unwillingness to be seen alone in Caudebec on the last 
Sunday before her marriage day.° 

“But I ought not to think of myself; I have only happiness 
before me; and how lonely my mother and /a tante will be! Ah! if 
they would but live together always!” 

Nicole sighed ; she knew that her wish was impracticable. Hen- 
riette was too independent and Madame Vagnon was too imperious for 
such an arrangement. Nicole went on quickly along the Quai ; there 
were a few idlers walking up and down, but no one heeded the girl as 
she passed on to the room which her aunt rented behind the baker’s shop 
in front of the river. ‘The shop front had rows of long loaves, kept 
in place by stout wires, and beneath them, on a shelf raised from the 
ground, were scarlet and white geraniums. A girl was watering 
these out of a blue-and-grey pitcher. 

“ Bon jour, Francine.” Nicole looked shy under the girl’s ques- 
tioning glance. “Is my Aunt Henriette indoors ?” 

“But no, mam’selle. Henriette has gone for a walk—a too long 
walk this afternoon; she will be tired to death when she returns, 
but she would go. She has gone to the chapelle of St.-Saturnin.” 

“St.-Saturnin! But it is a folly. If I can make sure by which road 
she will return I will go and meet her.” 

Francine shrugged her shoulders. “ For that there is no saying. 
The path beside the river is longest, but then it is the least steep. If 
I were in the place of mam’selle, I should wait here.” 

In the uncertainty—for she might miss her aunt by taking the 
wrong road—Nicole went into the little room and waited. She had 
often been in the room before, but it seemed to-day to be invested 
with a new interest. She looked round the white panelled walls and 
thought how tired her aunt must grow of their sameness. 

“ Every day is alike to her,” she murmured, “ unless it be the change 
from washing to ironing, or to the mending she does so neatly ; and 
that clock on the mantleshelf ticks on all day and.all night, and 
those vases of flowers on each side it, never change. I wonder she can 
bear it. Perhaps Aunt Henriette never loved any one, and so her life 
has always been a monotone. But yet she is so kind to me, she has so 
much true sympathy—surely she has loved.” 
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Nicole knew that her aunt’s pilgrimage to St.-Saturnin was made 
for her. St.-Saturnin was the Loretto of Caudebec. She looked round 
the room again. There was literally nothing to arrest the eye with 
any feeling of pleasure or curiosity. 

She had never before so wearied of the colourless monotony of her 
aunt’s room. Every moment she grew duller and more dispirited, 
and yet, looking back after a few hours, those same wearied feelings 
seemed bliss compared to the sharp revelation that was even now 
waiting for her. . 

Nicole waited an hour, and then the weary restlessness mastered 
her will. She went to the door and opened it. 

“ Francine,” she called ; but Francine had been nodding and smiling 
at Alexis Lefort, the good-looking confisewr of Caudebec, and her heart 
and eyes and ears also were now engrossed by him as he disappeared 
under the avenue. 

Francine had put her hand up to shade her staring blue eyes from 
the glare of the sun, setting now behind Villequier; she stood block- 
ing up the entrance, so that Nicole had to lay her hand on the girl’s 
broad shoulder before she could attract her notice. Francine started 
and her red face grew redder; she was vexed that Nicole should 
surprise her. 

“Monsieur Jules is gone with Floris Mercceur to La Maiileraye,” 
she said in a teasing voice ; but Nicole passed on, though the girl’s 
words stung her. 

“Tf my aunt should return,” she said, “ you will say I went along 
the lower road to St.-Wandrille to meet her. I shall come back.” | 


IV. 
More than an hour went by. Francine sallied forth in her best 
Sunday cap and her new brown and black striped gown, to pay a 
visit of ceremony at the Gendarmerie, to a newly wedded pair, a 
gendarme who had married her cousin a few days before. 

“T shall have to visit Nicole next—poor Nicole! I don’t envy 
her”—this was said with smiling disdain on her full red lips; for 
Francine still fancied that Jules Barriére’s visits were as much for 
herself as for the niece of her father’s lodger. 

The sky clouded over, so that evening came on early. It was no 
longer broad daylight when Nicole came hurrying on to the Quai 
again. She was flushed and out of breath, and she looked round to 
see if there were any one near to question. Only for an instant. 
Nicole was as eagle-eyed as her mother was, and she saw at once that 
there was no one who could give her the tidings she sought. 

She went into the baker’s shop. The key of her aunt’s room was 
still hanging on the peg on which she had placed it. 
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“What can have happened?” Nicole asked herself. She had 
gone along the road leading to St.-Wandrille, until she felt sure 
her aunt must be on her return from St.-Saturnin, a little chapel 
on the wooded heights behind the ruined monastery ; and then she 
had decided that Henriette had taken the upper road, and was 
perhaps even now waiting for her in the little parlour. 

What was to be done? Nicole felt that she could not go home 
and leave her aunt’s fate uncertain; for it seemed to her that some 
accident had happened to Henriette; and yet—she looked at the fast 
fading light, and thought of the dark lonely road which lay between 
her and the Maison Blanche. She stood with her lips firmly set and 
her hands clasped together, trying to decide. All at once there 
flashed across her mental sight the old inscription over the inner 
doorway of her house, which one of her ancestors had caused to be 
set there. The inscription was defaced now, almost obliterated, but 
Nicole knew it by heart— 


“ Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra.” 


She turned round at once, and took the way to the upper road to 
St.-Wandrille. 

She had to skirt the town to reach this, but she was soon clear of 
houses, excepting villas, which came at intervals, and which were 
placed among orchards some way back from the road. After a bit 
these disappeared ; there was only the lofty wooded hill on one side 
and the sloping green descent to the river on the other. 

Just where two ways met was a grey pillar, and on the top a 
round slab of stone, engraven with a cross. Nicole had been used 
to look on this with reverence. It was the cross of the Knights of 
St-John; and in the old times, every Friday the monks of St.- 
Wandrille brought here from the monastery pain chétif for the 
poor of Caudebec. A tree overhung the cross, and deepened the 
gloom which lay over the road. 

Nicole’s eyes rested mechanically on the pillar, and a groan startled 
her. She saw some object beside it. She went up timidly, and a faint 
voice asked for help. 

It was her aunt Henriette, sitting at the foot of the old monument. 
She looked up at her niece, and smiled. 

“This is good fortune! I have sprained my foot over a stone, 
Nicole. I dragged on a little way, and then I could get no farther, 
and thou art the first passer-by who has heard my cry for help.” 

Nicole raised her aunt, but the pain in the sprained foot had grown 
into sharp agony, and it was a long and wearisome task for the two 
women to get to Caudebec. By the time they reached the houses 
Nicole's strength had fled. It seemed to her that she could no longer 
support the poor bent sufferer’s weight. A cheery voice hailed her. 
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A short round woman, sitting at the open door of her cottage, with 
a background of bright-coloured plates on a rack behind her, nodded 
her head at the sight of the aunt and niece. 

“Ah, mon Diew! What is it then, Nicole Vagnon? What has 
thus chanced to /a tante?” 

Nicole told her story, and Madame Tretin bustled forward with 
a rush-bottomed chair. 

“ Tiens! tiens! but she must not walk. You should have left 
her and come on for help. See; there is the fruit board I use for 
the market, and my grandson Pierre, who plays with his cats yonder, 
shall help Mam’selle Henriette onto it, and wheel her to the Quai. 
Allons ; n’y a pas de quoi, Nicole.” 

This was in reply to the abundant thanks lavished on her by 
Nicole; but Madame Tretin’s deeds were as nimble as her words, 
and much sooner than she could have hoped, Nicole had placed her 
aunt in safety on Henriette’s own little bed. 

“Thou must return at once, my child, to the Maison Blanche,” 
the lame woman said quickly. 

Nicole looked perplexed, but Francine pushed forward with her 
arms akimbo. She tossed her head back, and there was as much 
of suppressed impatience as of sympathy in her round blue eyes. 

“Yes, yes! But yes, Mam’selle Henriette is right ; it is too dark 
for delay, and it is possible, Nicole, if we try hard we may manage 
to supply your place.” 

Nicole flushed under the girl’s sneer, but she did not answer. She 
‘bent down and kissed her aunt, promised to return next morning, and 
started on her lonely walk. 

“ What a self-deceiver I am!” she thought. “TI said I had done with 
pride for ever, and yet in my heart I know that I think I could take 
better care of Ja tante than Francine can, or why should I be so 
vexed at her words?” She was very heavy-hearted. Jules had 
broken faith; he had gone out again with Floris Mercceur ; and now 
she was deprived of Henriette’s advice and sympathy. 

Her reflections came to a sudden ending. She had walked very 
fast, and had not noticed how far she had progressed on her way. 
Two men came into the road from the river bank, and Nicole knew 
that she must have reached the turning in which the little chapel 
stood. The men did not advance towards her, but the opening down 
to the river made the road light where they stood, while she was 
still in the shadow of the trees. Nicole saw that they were Jules and 
Floris Mercceur. 

Before she had time to speak, Jules rushed forward, caught her 
round the waist, and tried to kiss her. 

“ Ma belle !”—his voice was thick and unnatural—“ the demo:- 
selles who walk late raust pay toll.” 
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“ Jules !” 

The deep passionate reproach in her voice seemed to stun him.. 
He loosed his hold and stood still, while Nicole hurried rapidly on 
towards the Maison Blanche. 

Rapidly ? Her feet seemed hardly to touch the ground. She fled as- 
if fiends were in pursuit; and so they were. Anger, mortification, 
disgust, almost loathing, were striving to fill her heart. She wed a 
man who could so degrade himself as to insult a defenceless woman 
on the high road!—for Nicole knew that Jules had not at first 
recognised her. 

She would tell her mother, and she would never see Jules again. 

But the sweet forbearance which her mother’s imperious temper 
and Aunt Henriette’s counsel and example had taught came to help 
Nicole ; and as the inward tumult stilled her love came back. She 
shrank from it, it was so changed. Something had gone away from 
it, Nicole could not tell what. She tried not to judge Jules; she 
told herself this might be a first fault. “Have I never sinned in 
pride and temper,” she said, “ that I should dare to condemn?” But 
these thoughts could not comfort her. Nicole knew, though she had 
fought against receiving it as a belief, that she had dreaded Jules’ 
weakness : now it seemed, as she tried to think of him as a husband,. 
that she must learn to rely on self. She could never know the blind 
clinging trust so dear to a true woman. She must always love Jules, 
he was in her heart for evermore, but her blind worship had departed. 
She would have to think and act and plan. That oneness which 
she had dreamed of had faded from her future; her fears had become 
a fact, her doubts a reality. Jules had not the power to resist 
temptation. 

“ But he need never know the change I suffer.” The tears streamed. 
down her pale face. “After all, it is the Cross offered me; shall I not 
bear it? I thought a wife’s happiness would lie in perfect reverence 
for her husband's superior wisdom, and I am not to have this. It may 
be that I was making an idol of Jules, and this is sent to punish me.. 
No, I will say nothing.” 


? 


“ Eh bien,”—Madame Vagnon had listened quietly to the story of 
Henriette’s accident, after her first exclamation of surprise—“ it 
would have been wiser to get Mére Tretin’s grandson to walk. home 
with thee. It is fortunate thou didst not meet with annoyances on. 
the road.” 

Madame Vagnon was sitting in the firelight, and it did not cast much 
glow into the great dark room—Nicole’s deep blush passed unnoticed. 

At the frugal supper of radishes and bread and pears, Nicole 
scarcely spoke. “I am very tired,” she had said, and as Madame 
Vagnon was in a talkative mood it was easy to escape remark. 
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But Madame Vagnon did not fall asleep quickly though she got to 
bed much quicker than Nicole did, and she watched her daughter with 
anxiety. 

She saw that Nicole knelt much longer than usual in prayer, and 
that once she suppressed a deep shuddering sob; and when the girl at 
last lay down in the small bed opposite her own, the mother grew 
more troubled as she saw the restless turning from side to side and 
then the sudden start from a beginning of slumber. 

Madame Vagnon was an excellent mother in all practical ways; 
but she would have considered it a sentimental waste of time to ponder 
over the source of her daughter’s agitation. “She is troubled about 
her aunt, is my Nicole; she has so tender a heart.” And Madame fell 
asleep and snored while her daughter lay with widely-opened eyes, 
trying to decide on her future. 

In the sudden recoil from her own unaccustomed vehemence Nicole 
had forgiven Jules, and had determined in a martyr-like spirit to take 
up the cross which she believed was laid upon her married life; but 
on her knees, in earnest recollected prayer, this exalted mood left 
her. She saw Jules’ fault clearly. An irresistible conviction oppressed 
her. Rumours of his evil habit had reached her before, and it seemed 
to her that in his position, as master of the Hétel du Quai, a cure was 
hopeless. With this conviction came a more real estimate of herself. 
Who was she—a weak sinful girl, that she should elect to lead the 
life of a martyr ?—she who had been provoked to vexation by Francine’s 
sneer, was it likely that she could endure patiently and uncomplainingly 
the sight of a husband’s degradation? “I should make his misery 
as well as my own. I should never trust, and Jules would learn to 
dislike me. I will tell him myself that our marriage cannot be.” 

She cried bitterly over this sacrifice of her hopes; but it was for 
Jules’ happiness even more than her own, and when she rose up 
next morning she felt stronger and more resigned. 


V. 

Tue stable-yard of the Hotel du Quai at Caudebec forms, in fact, the 
entrance to the house itself. It is a long, not very wide yard, opening 
from the Quai, with a café beside it; the stables are on the right of 
the yard, and on the left are some sheds for the vehicles of all deno- 
minations which put up at the hotel, from the truck of the pedlar 
clothier to the two-horsed carriage of the country grand seigneur on 
his way to the baths at Trouville, or one of the other bathing-places 
which now stud the coasts of Normandy. 

Jules Barriére has spent the morning in lounging about the stables ; 
sometimes taking up a wisp of straw to give extra polish to the glossy 
coat of an English horse on its way to Paris—the admiration of the 
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whole staff of ostlers and helpers ; sometimes to go into the café with 
a new arrival; but more often Jules sidles up to the entrance-gate, 
and stares with straining eyes on the road which leads to Villequier. 
He comes down the yard more bravely than he went up it, with his 
hands stuffed in his trouser pockets; but there is a sheepish irresolute 
look on his handsome face; one would say he is trying to do some- 
thing which he fears and shrinks from. He has gone into the stables 
again, and stands looking vacantly at the English horse. All at once 
he feels his blouse plucked at. 

A little fair-haired boy in a belted tunic is getting red in the face 
with his efforts to attract attention. “ M’sieur Jules—M’sieur Jules! 
This for you—for no one but you.” He puts a note into Barriére’s 
limp hand and darts out of the yard. 

Jules pushes his hand through his hair. He is not in the habit of 
receiving notes; if he ever tried to write one it would certainly be 
misspelt. He turns the envelope round and round twice before he 
opens it. 

But light is dawning en his dulled faculties—a deep flush mounts 
to his forehead, and he retreats to the farthest end of the stable to 
read his letter unobserved. It is not a long reading: 


“ Jutes,—I think it is best for us both to be only friends; but if 
you think this opinion harsh and hasty, I am willing to tell you the 
reasons which guide me. I am now with my aunt at her lodging; do 
not come to me, but in five or six minutes I shall be on my way home. 
I will walk slowly when I am out of sight of Caudebec. 

“ Always your friend, 
“ NICOLE.” 


Jules gasped for breath ; he stuffed the letter into his pocket and 
knocked his head against the stable-wall. “Oh, my accursed folly !” 
he groaned. “And beast that I am, I could set wine against Nicole 
and her love! But it is the end. Never again will I be tempted 
by that traitor Floris; never again will I yield. And Nicole is so 
good,so generous! She will forgive me, she must!” 

Even in this moment of passion the man’s vanity clang to him ; he 
hurried indoors, washed his face and hands, combed his bright hair 
and beard into order, and made himself look—what he really was—the 
handsomest man in Caudebec. Just as he reached the entrance-gates 
of the hotel Nicole passed by them. She did not turn her head. 
Jules longed to follow her, but he felt that his only hope lay in 
obedience. He respected his promised wife as much as he loved her, 
and he had a keen remembrance of the look with which she had 


greeted him last night. But for his fear of losing her he would 
have avoided the meeting. 
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He went back into the yard and waited ; then, when he felt sure she 
must be out of sight, he hurried along the Quai. 

Nicole went on fast till she found herself on the road, with only the 
limestone crags on one side and the orchards sloping down to the river 
on the other, to witness her meeting with her lover. 

She was at war with herself; her heart longed ardently to see Jules 
once—only once more; but her reason told her it would be better, 
easier for both, if he accepted her decision and did not follow her to 
the Maison Blanche. 

But she had promised to linger, and she walked very slowly now, 
her heart-beats sounding almost as distinctly as her footsteps did. 
Hark ! there are other footsteps coming clearly, rapidly, from Caudebec. 
Nicole glances in sudden terror up the cliff. She longs to flee away 
and hide herself among the undergrowth of beech and maple which 
mark where lofty trees once overhung the road, as they still do farther 
on; but the crags are too steep, and moreover, Jules gives her no 
time for escape—he is close behind. 

She stops as he comes up to her, but he makes no attempt at 
greeting. He stands still a moment, then he says sorrowfully, “ Nicole, 
what can I say? But thou wilt pardon; is it not so?” 

Nicole turns round. She’ has kept her face calm, but the love in 
Jules’ eyes agitates her. She dares not look at him; she stands 
trembling and silent. 

“ Nicole !’—he speaks very earnestly —“ I know my fault is unpar- 
donable ; you feel nothing but loathing and disgust for a man who 
has proved himself so unworthy; only let me say this: I would not 
dare to approach you if I had meant to deceive. If that—that,” he 
stammers, and grows red, “ chance had not happened, I should have 
told you I had gone with Floris and had been led astray; but 
Nicole ”—the thrill in his voice touches her, and makes her eyes fill 
with tears—* even if you cast me off as wholly unworthy, it may be 
that that chance was a blessed one. Nicole, believe me, I am steadied 
for life; but life without you” 

He breaks off and turns away. He fears lest Nicole should see his 
weakness and despise it ; but she hears a deep sob and her own tears 
fall fast. 

“ My friend,” she says gently, “ you think now that I am necessary 
to your happiness ; but this is a feeling which you will get over. Any 
woman must love you, Jules, and you will soon find one gentler, 
more patient than Iam. You think now that you cannot be happy 
without me; but, Jules, I cannot answer for myself. I dare not 
trust myself. I know well that if I were to see you yielding to 
evil influence I should not be patient. I am stern-natured in what I 
think right. You would soon hate a wife who reproached and lectured 
you.” 
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Something in her manner gives Jules courage; he takes both her 
hands in his. 

“My beloved,” he says humbly, “and if I were again to fall into 
temptation, dost thou not see thou wouldst be my guardian angel? 
Whereas a weak woman would let me perish in my sin. But Nicole, it 
is over ; this habit has not gone far with me, and last night’s horrible 
awakening might cure a worse sinner than myself. Say thou dost 
not love me, and let me strive humbly and penitently to regain thy 
love; but if thou lovest me, then my darling, my Nicole, thou wilt 
keep faith with me; thou wilt not break my heart.” 

He looks so contrite, so passionately tender; it is agony to Nicole 
to hold out against him. 

She turns her eyes away and tries to harden herself; but it is 
one thing to be courageous and resolute at the Maison Blanche, 
quite another to withstand Jules’ tenderly spoken words and looks— 
the atmosphere of love his very presence creates round her. 

He comes nearer ; she feels his arm stealing round her and drawing 
her into a closer embrace than she has ever permitted. 

“ No—no; it is better to part,” she says. But the words come 
faintly, irresolutely. Nicole knows that they are wise, and yet she 
knows that she does not wish them to prevail; and Jules hears in 
them his triumph. He only thinks of himself and of his determina- 
tion that Nicole shall be his wife. 

“ My own darling,” he says passionately, “I say this: if thou wilt 
keep faith with me I pledge my honour, all that I hold sacred, to be 
a different man. But, Nicole, if thou wilt cast me off I promise 
nothing ; in my utter misery I shall drift downwards ; I shall become, 
Nicole, what I never could be with thee.” 

Jules has spoken impulsively, but if he had subtly planned his 
words he could not have more adroitly seized on Nicole’s weak point. 
She is not vain, but she loves to be of use, and a life of self- 
devotion to one she loves, has for her the charm that ease and luxury 
have for softer, weaker natures. 

She hesitates, and then she looks at bear lover. The despair in his 
face conquers. Nicole stretches out both hands, and then, as Jules 
covers them with kisses, and draws her to his breast, the girl's heart 
sinks —a strange chill foreboding flits across her like a breath of 
winter. 


VI. 


Henriette DE Lavunay, the lame aunt of Nicole Barriére, still lives 
in the parlour of the baker’s shop, within a hundred yards of the 
Hotel du Quai; but though she is so.near her niece, and though she 
works at the hotel, they seldom meet. 

Nicole has been married a year; but since the first few weeks of 
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her marriage there has been an end of confidence between the aunt 
and niece. Nicole has grown much graver and older-looking; and 
yet she says the cares of her household are not too much for her; 
that, on the contrary, they amuse her. But Henriette cannot define 
the cloud that has come between her and her beloved Nicole; the girl 
used never to be reserved with her—although in Caudebec she was 
called cold and proud. Rumours, too, reach Henriette, which make 
her anxious and desponding about her darling’s happiness, and yet 
.she must suffer her anxiety in silence. Once or twice she has spoken 
about Jules, and the set look on the young wife’s face, the deter- 
mined avoidance of the topic, have shown Henriette that the subject 
is not a safe one. Madame Vagnon never comes to Caudebec; and 
her daughter is so cheerful in her frequent visits to the Maison 
Blanche that when the mother-in-law talks of Jules it is evident he 
is a great favourite. 

But Henriette, simple as she is, has lived too long in her little 
world to believe all the gossip that reaches her. It is not so much 
that which she hears as that which she sees which disquiets her of 
late. 

It is September now. She sees Jules Barriere start off for a shoot- 
ing expedition with some of his noisy friends—-more often alone with 
Floris Mercceur ; and she notices that days pass before he returns. 
Lately too, after the evening table d’héte, at which he presides, she 
sees him come with u flushed face and chat with Francine, the girl to 
whom the town talk of Caudebec had assigned him before he met with 
Nicole Vagnon. 

Henriette is sorely puzzled. “I can do nothing,” says the poor 
lame woman. Her accident has made her visits to the Maison Blanche 
few and far between, for she walks lame on both feet now. “If I tell 
Augustine, she will only disbelieve and laugh; or if in her heart she 
believes, I shall only make her unhappy, for she could never speak 
of it to Nicole.” 

She sat in her parlour in the dusk, her busy hands now idle in her 
lap. She had just seen Francine go out of the shop to speak to some 
-one—and she believed it was to Jules. 

“ How dare she?” Henriette’s pale cheeks flamed for an instant. 
“Oh, my poor Nicole! He has been here every night since Sunday, 
and as he goes home I can see by his walk that he has been drink- 
ing ; he comes here, the good-for-nothing, because he is ashamed to 
meet the eyes of my good innocent Nicole. Well, I shall disturb 
him to-night; he shall see what I think of his goings on—if he is 
sober enough to understand me.” 

But by the time her slow limping steps had reached the door, she 
heard Francine say, “ A denvain.” 

“But no ”—the man’s thick utterance shocked Henriette. “I go 
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out to-morrow for a day’s fishing, and I shall be tired after the table 
Vhéte. 

“ Bien,” the insolent assurance in the girl's tone again stirred 
Henriette’s wrath. “Say rather, when we come home we must be 
good, and go straight to our wife; is it not so?” 

Francine laughed, she turned suddenly into the shop, and met the 
lame woman face to face. 

“ How dare you ?” said Henriette, moved entirely out of her usual 
patient sweetness, “ You, an unmarried girl—what right have you to 
receive the visits of Jules Barriére ?” 

Francine broke into a peal of ringing laughter. 

“Comment !” she said contemptuously ; but in her heart she was 
glad that there was so little light left. “If I stand at the door for 
a little fresh air this warm evening, and a friend goes by, I may not 
then exchange a few words as he passes without asking permission 
from Mam’selle de Launay !” She made a mocking courtesy, and pushed 
rudely by the lame woman. 

“ Ma foi!” Henriette clasped her thin hands together. “It is well 
for your mother, Francine, that she did not live to hear you !” 

She stood at the open door, looking out over the river; the broad 
light of the September moon fell across, and made a silver highway 
from one bank to the other, broken by a broad line of ripples; it was- 
far lighter on the river and on the Quai than it was close to the 
baker’s shop. 

A voice came out of the darkness beside Henriette. 

“ Bon soir, maiselle ; it is too early for the mascaret and it will 
be a finer one to-morrow than to-night,” 

Henriette started. 

“T had forgotten the mascaret, my boy,” she said sadly. “I shall 
be glad when it is over; it always makes me fear.” 

“ Dame!” said Pierre Tretin, “ but there is no danger—because every 
one in Caudebec knows that at the season when the barre is strong no 
boat can live. Well, good night, mam’seile, your fear will soon be over ; 
to-morrow is the last day of the mascaret for this year.” 

Henriette stood watching the water while the boy passed on into the 
darkness. 

“T must see my poor Nicole to-morrow; and yet what good can I 
do? Idare not show her my sympathy, for I believe she still loves 
Jules.” 


VIL. 


Nicotr Barriikre has grown older looking; it is difficult to believe 
that only a year ago she was Nicole Vagnon; there are lines across 
her broad low forehead, and even round her wide expressive mouth: 
expressive just now of pain, as she stands with her lips firmly pressed 
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together. She draws up her tall, well-developed figure and looks 
from her kitchen window into the long narrow courtyard. Some 
one is coming through the entrance gateway. 

She has just set her pot-au-few on the stove, and she has no excuse 
to hinder her from going out to meet her aunt Henriette, for it is she 
who comes limping down the yard. But Nicole has no welcoming 
smile. She sighs wearily as she moves to the door. 

“Come in and sit down,” she says, and then she makes an excuse 
to leave her visitor. She has collars and cuffs, she says, and some 
lace, too, which aunt Henriette must look at. “They all want 
mending, ma tante, and I will go and fetch them.” 

She comes down with these, and there is some talk over them, and 
then comes a pause. 

Henriette clears her throat nervously. “Thy husband is out, Nicole?” 
she says at last. 

“Yes.” Nicole speaks gravely; not in the careless way in which 
she has hitherto parried her aunt’s questions. “He has gone to fish 
beyond Caudebecquet.” 

Henriette tries to think of something to say ; no subject will come 
to her but that of Jules, and Nicole’s set determined look shows her 
that she may not speak of her husband. 

Henriette gets up to go at last. She is both unwilling and un- 
happy. 

** Well, adieu then, my child—my good Nicole.” She feels that she 
must make one effort for confidence. “I wish I could see thee more 
cheerful, my child.” 

“T am always grave at this time of day,” Nicole smiles. “You 
would be so too, ma tante, if you had two tables dhéte to plan; and 
they will be extra full to-day—so many people came in this morning 
to see the flot. I hear it rose very high.” 

“T heard it,” says Henriette, “but I do not look at it; I fear it ;” 
and then she gives her niece a long lingering look. 

Nicole goes forward and opens the door opposite the kitchen. 
Two women are already ironing at a narrow table, and another close 
by the stove is ready for Henriette, who works two days a week at the 
Hotel du Quai. 

“ Poor dear woman,” Nicole sighs, “she thinks I do not know 
what she wants.” Nicole’s face looks set again, but not from any 
violence of self-restraint. She has no wish to confide in any one but 
her husband. “And that is impossible.” Nicole sighs heavily as 
she tells herself this long-known truth, and goes back eagerly to her 
duties. 

But the lame woman’s emotion and wistful looks stir Nicole strangely. 
to-day. When first she discovered that her influence over Jules was 
merely personal, that as soon as she was out of sight her words and 
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wishes were forgotten or powerless to control him, the poor girl felt the 
-despair that comes toa proud loving nature. “I must die!” she said in 
her anguish. This was the first thought, soon checked, soon trampled 
-on; and then sprang the idea which ever since had been the dominant 
principle of Nicole's daily life—to uphold her husband to all, and to 
try to hide his failings, even from herself. Once or twice she has 
spoken to him, briefly but bitterly. Nicole loves truth even better 
than she loves Jules, and she did not think of wounding her husband 
when she attacked his besetting sin; her directness made her seem 
to Jules intentionally reproachful. 

“Thou art much too good for me,” he said, and he went away and 
left her. 

“T have killed his love,” the girl thought. 

To-day all this comes back strongly. It happened several months 
ago. Nicole sees so little of her husband now, that she never em- 
bitters the few minutes he bestows on her by a word of complaint. 
She has tried of late to fling herself more and more into her 
life of daily cares and duties; but she has miscalculated her own 
nature. There are women to whom household matters, dress, gossip 
-even, become all-absorbing employments, and with this type of women 
love is always secondary; they can be a great deal more to husbands 
and children than such women as Nicole can be, in many ways, but 
they can never be so much with regard to the power of their love. 

And this strong love, which lately she has been folding closely to 
her heart, stirs itself strangely to-day. 

“Tam too supine,” she says passionately. “I will speak out. I 
will ask Jules to leave Caudebec, and separate for ever from his evil 
companions, and begin a fresh life alone with me.” 

The resolve awakens her. She moves about more briskly; she 
looks like the old Nicole again. Lately she has looked forward 
with dread to her husband’s return; now to-night seems long to 
wait for. 

Jules has said he shall be home at seven o'clock for the table d’héte. 
At eight Nicole comes down the long narrow yard, with the stables on 
one side and the carriage-shed on the other, and stands under the 
arched entrance. A little white puppy, as fat and ag round as a 
sucking-pig, gambols at her feet, but she does not notice him. 

It is nearly the first time that Jules has gone out to fish alone, and 
it is quite the first time that he has been unpunctual when he promised 
to return. 

Nicole’s heart throbs with a new cold fear. ‘Has anything hap- 
pened ?” she says at first, with a doubtful undefined dread. Standing 
in the fast growing darkness, the yovng mistress of the Hotel du 
Quai, outwardly so calm and cold-looking, is busy painting a picture. 
And then the dread shapes itself. 
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She sees an old half-timbered mill, with a black wheel lumbering 
round ; from this a bright stream of sparkles dashes and gurgles on 
to a heap of moss-grown stones, and then flows peacefully between 
two high steep green banks. On one bank, the nearest to the road, 
there are tall poplar-trees, and under these a man lies asleep. His. 
fishing-rod floats idly on the water, and an empty bottle lies on the 
bank. Nicole gazes and gazes with the intense strain a mental picture 
calls up, and it seems to her, that the man’s figure slips—yes— 
yes! it has slipped again!—it is gradually slipping into the mill-- 
stream ! 

She gives a short sharp cry, and looks round. Then she puts 
her hand up to her forehead. ‘ Why do I stand here frightening 
myself?” she says. “I will go and meet Jules; he will perhaps: 
leave his boat at Caudebecquet, and walk home. If I keep close by the: 
river I shall see him either way.” 

Just before the river curves again, as if taking its leave of Caude- 
becquet, there is beside it a large bit of low-lying ground, which each 
year becomes less and less submerged, and which will before long 
grow into terra firma. As Nicole stands on the bank above, look- 
ing down on it, it has the appearance of a marsh; it is low tide, 
but the numberless little channels which vein its surface are still 
partly filled with water, in which the tall reeds mirror themselves. A 
tongue of firm land stretches out into the river, and on this stands a 
small white tower; beside it is a brick cottage, the dwelling-place of 
the lighthouse-keeper of the Seine. There is light still on the grey 
still water—light enough to show the long lines of marsh stretching 
in weird fashion till they are lost in the pale cold-looking river. 

“JT should not like to be the lighthouse-keeper,” Nicole thinks. 
Already a faint light twinkles in the white tower, and she remembers, 
as she stands gazing downwards, that the little red-brick house has 
been nearly swept away, spite of its strong construction, by the fury of 
the flot. 

Nicole goes on slowly ; the last time she came along this road was 
just before her marriage. She has seldom let her thoughts stray 
back to that dreadful evening; to-night, the memory of that meeting 
with Jules beside the chapel of Barre-y-Va grows painfully vivid. :‘She 
may, even now, meet Jules in the same condition. 

“ He will not think of rowing home,” she says. 

She looks onwards. Beyond the lighthouse the river curves, and 
makes a tiny bay ; just below the old mill there is a little landing- 
place with posts, and Nicole knows that this is where Jules moors his 
boat. She strains her eyes to see if the boat is lying there to-night. 
No, there is nothing. She is at some distance off, but her sight 
is keen, quickened too by a fast-growing fear. The river looks 
more pale and weird now, as it broadens at the curve, and ripples 
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deeply into low-lying willow-fringed meadows on the farther bank. 
As Nicole looks across, it seems to her that something moves on the 
pale water. She leans forward and gazes yet more intently. 

Yes! there is nodream here! A boat lies in the midst of the river. 
Jules’ boat, doubtless, and he is in it. Nicole’s hands clasp together, 
and she strains her sight on the boat—there is a human figure there, 
but she cannot be sure that it is Jules. 

Nicole puts both hands to her mouth, and shouts shrilly through 
them across the water : 

“Jules! Jules! it is I—Nicole! Come back to land. I want 
thee.” 

She has no definite fear—only the dread that Jules is not quite 
master of himself, and that the boat may drift in among the reeds, 
and he may be forced to stay all night on the river. 

“Jules! Jules!” she cries out louder. Her words bring a dull 
echo from the wooded hill behind her—an echo that sounds mocking. 

“ Jules!” Nicole begins, more vehemently; but she stops. A 
sudden horrible dread stays her tongue, as if palsy had smitten it ; a 
grey hue, like that on the weird river, spreads over her face ; the only 
sign of life she gives is to stretch out both arms wildly towards 
Caudebec, as if she were pointing out a coming danger. 

And so she is. 

A low murmur—far off at first, but swelling like a blast of wind, 
louder and louder every moment, comes on towards her. Nicole’s eyes 
have left the boat, they are fixed on the river below Caudebec. The 
roar of rushing water grows louder and deeper, and still Nicole gazes 
in rapt silence. 

All at once, she flings up her arms wildly. 

“ Jules! Jules!” she shrieks. “It is there!—the flot !” 

The roar sounds like thunder. Nicole’s eyes, still strained as far 
as sight can reach, see the river rise up from its grey weird stillness, 
as if it were leaving its bed, and then on it comes, rolling in one wide 
sweeping wave, more than six feet in height—dashing stones and spray 
with fury up the banks on either side, leaping up high in clouds of 
foam, which seem to fill the air with the fierce roar of the flood—till 
it dashes, a huge mass nearly twenty feet high, against the little 
lighthouse. Another wave follows in thundering fury, and then 
another sweeps past Nicole up the.river. The seething furious water 
comes flooding over the marsh till the Seine looks twice its width 
—a boiling, foaming, tempest of waters. 

The fury of the jlot has held Nicole breathless ; but as the last wave 
rushes by her voice comes back. She shrieks her husband’s name, she 
dashes madly forward into the angry water—still lashing and foaming, 
though with already decreasing force. 

The cold chill brings back her senses. Nicole looks round with 
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wide-opened eyes, for help. But she is quite alone. The water 
flows too widely and too deeply between her and the house of the 
lighthouse-keeper for help to come from thence. She can only 
hurry on to Caudebecquet. The village lies behind the hill beside 
her, but to reach it she must go on to the little creek and round by 
the mill-stream. 

Nicole hurries on fast; her heart throbs yet with lingering 
hope. The boat may not have been Jules’; that is perhaps safe 
at the landing-place. She turns abruptly out of the path and 
runs down to where the posts stood. She remembers as she goes 
how happy she and Jules have been here and at the old mill, in the 
week following their marriage. Nicole’s heart is too full already. 
At this memory it feels like to burst. 

“ Mon Diew!”—she clasps her hands—“ help me to find my 
Jules !” 

The roar of the flood has quieted, the water is fast regaining calm ; 
it seems as if the clouds follow the passage of the dreaded flot ; 
the sky is clearing overhead, there is far more light than when Nicole 
started from Caudebec. ‘The flood has dashed up the bank; the moist 
ground yields like a sponge to Nicole’s foot as she treads its oozing 
slope, and peers down into the creek to make sure the boat is really 

one. 
' Yes, the creek isempty ; but what is that she sees ?—a broken oar, 
flung up by the flood and caught against the farthest post—and 
beyond it—Nicole does not cry or shriek—only her eyes, distended as 
if they never more would close—only her lips, parted, yet pressed 
close to the glittering teeth—tell that she gazes on some strangely 
fearful sight. 

Lying where the flood has dashed him—bruised, bleeding, is Jules 
Barriere. Nicole bends down and looks. He is white as death. She 
flings herself down beside him—she clasps one arm round his neck, 
and then her shrieks ring out loud enough to be heard, even at 
the mill. 

For the touch has told Nicole the truth. She may summon help to 
bear Jules to Caudebec, but no help will evermore bring back life to her 
erring husband. 





Che Dibdins. 


For about a hundred years the name of Dibdin was a pleasant name 
in the ears and eyes of the English people. The Dibdin proper, son 
of a silversmith, was born at Southampton in the year of the Scotch 
Rebellion, 1745. The event belongs almost to ancient history, but 
there are men not yet so very old who can remember in their child- 
hood the once “tuneful Charley,” who became for ever mute in the 
year 1814. 

The name is a local one. There is a place called Dibden (originally 
Deep Dene), a place of some importance at the time of the Conquest, 
situated in a thickly wooded dell in Southampton Water. Charles 
Dibdin was Hampshire born and Hampshire bred. His father, 
silversmith and parish-clerk, sent him to Winchester School, but he 
was more especially of the Winchester Cathedral choir. He was 
“intended for the Church,” as the phrase goes, but instead of a 
bishop writing charges, he became a composer arranging musical 
scores. In the church he probably would have written a few indif- 
ferent sermons. On and for the stage, and the world, he penned and 
melodized hundreds of popular songs. Some of these are as good as 
sermons; others are as unintelligible ; there are many of them that 
are infinitely better. Dibdin knew as much about a ship as many 
curates know about religion ; and now and then he got into the same 
sort of mess accordingly. On the whole, however, he pulled through 
successfully. The backbone of all his songs was “loyalty.” It was 
like insisting on “faith” in sermons. He perhaps would have been a 
popular preacher, had he not preferred being a popular song-writer— 
'‘lyrteeus instead of Calchas. 

Charles Dibdin was neither sailor nor parson, but the family was 
destined to contribute both to the wide-apart professions respectively. 
Charles had an elder brother who took to sea and became captain of 
an East Indiaman. Years after, but in the same year, 1775, a son 
was born to each, and each son was named Thomas. The captain’s 
son was born at Calcutta. He was put to the law with the object of 
making a Lord Chancellor of him, but the young fellow turned to the 
Church, and did not become an archbishop. Nevertheless, he is well 
remembered as the Rey. Thomas Frognal Dibdin, author of the 
‘ Bibliomania,’ the ‘ Biographical Decameron,’ and many other works 
of a similar nature. The Rev. Thomas died, a popular preacher, 
rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, in 1847. 
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The Rev. Thomas’s cousin, Tom, was born in Peter Street, Holborn. 
You will look for street or house in vain. New Oxford Street has 
swept it all down. Peter Street was the third of a street which had 
three names. At the Holborn end it was Bow Street ; at the Monta- 
gue House, or Museum, end, it was Queen Street. The middle 
portion was Peter Street, which New Oxford Street has knocked out 
of existence. But for this, you might yourself have knocked at the 
very house door, as Mr. Garrick did, on the day of Master Tom’s 
christening, when Roscius was godfather, and he brought with him a 
hamper of wine, and Frank Aickin, as second godfather. This was 
“Tyrant Aickin,” as Frank was called, from his having always to play 
the swaggering, loud-mouthed Maximinus of the drama. The godson 
of the two actors never had the good luck in life of either of his god- 
fathers. He never had a living that made him socially equal with 
his cousin the rector. The cousins were alike in one point only. 
Each wrote his own biography, both of which are worth the reading. 
Thomas Frognal Dibdin, D.D., became one of the founders of the 
Roxburgh Club. Tom Dibdin of Peter Street was often a guest at 
the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks. ‘T. F. D. was a popular lecturer, 
but no lecture of his had such vogue as his cousin Tom’s song, 
‘When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove.’ Tom’s father never wrote a 
better. 

But Tom’s father is waiting, and it is his story that has to be briefly 
told. After all, Charles Dibdin the elder began life, or would have 
begun it, with the Church—as organist. He was a candidate for the 
office at Bishop’s Waltham in his native county. He was then only 
fourteen years of age. He was self-taught, save some elementary in- 
straction from Mr. Fussel, the organist of Winchester Cathedral. The 
village judges, finding him competent, duly rejected him on account 
of his youth! He was looking at the ruins of the episcopal palace 
with a humble church officer, who told him it was built by King 
Stephen’s brother, Henry de Blois. “And you are a descendant of 
his,” said Charles. “That’s more than I ever knew before,” replied 
his companion. “It’s quite true though,” rejoined Dibdin; “are you 
not Henry the organ-blower ?” 

The outlines of Dibdin’s career are soon told. He came up to 
London as poor as Whittington, but with little of his luck. He 
earned a couple of guineas by composing ballads for music-sellers, 
by which they made hundreds; and he tuned pianos, and taught how 
to play on them. At length, wearied with this, he made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage (he says) at the Richmond Theatre, on the 
Hill, in 1762, when he was seventeen years of age. Dibdin, however, 
also states that he first appeared at Birmingham, and Jesse records 
that Dibdin and Bannister came out originally at Marylebone Gardens. 
Dibdin speaks of the old Richmond house as the “ Academy” and the 
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“ Histrionic Academy.” ‘This was one of the names given to the 
theatre by Theophilus Cibber before a licence had been got to open it. 
Theo. called it at first the Cephalic Snuff Warehouse. Snuff, in 
minute quantities, was sold at the various entrances, and admission 
followed gratis. It was on this stage that Dibdin is said to have 
made his début, as Dameetas, in ‘ Midas’; a thing the more difficult 
to believe, as ‘ Midas’ was not produced in England till 1764, namely, 
at Covent Garden, and then Dametas was played by Fawcett. 

Victor pronounced Charles Dibdin’s Mungo to be “as complete a 
low character as was ever exhibited.” Isaac Bickerstaffe as highly 
praised the musical composer as Victor did the actor. “The music 
of this piece,” he wrote in the preface to it, “ being extremely admired 
by persons of the first state and distinction, it would be injustice to 
the extraordinary talents of the young man who assisted me in it, was 
I not to declare that it is, under my direction, the entire composition 
of Mr. Dibdin, whose admirable performance in the character of 
Mungo does so much credit to himself and me, as well as to the 
gentleman whose penetration could distinguish neglected genius, and 
who has taken pleasure in producing it to the public.” Dibdin’s elder 
son was named after his father, the character he played, and the 
author of ‘ The Padlock’—Charles Isaac Mungo Dibdin. The author 
of ‘The Thespian Dictionary, writing of the second son, Thomas 
Dibdin, adds to the fact, “ but not acknowledged by his father !” 

Dibdin’s success as an actor was so complete, that we can only 
wonder at his leaving it so soon for authorship, musical composition, 
and entertainments in which he was the sole performer. He was the 
original Ralph, in ‘The Maid of the Mill, and straightway London 
fluttered with “Ralph handkerchiefs.” Dibdin’s Mungo, in ‘The 
Padlock,’ another creation, was so naturally and thoroughly to the 
purpose, it was said that the performer had gone to Jamaica and 
spent weeks there in order to study the manners and speech of the 
negroes! The fact is, that he combined impulse with intelligence, 
and never lost an opportunity. The very first sea-song of his which 
took the national ear and the national heart, was ‘ Blow high, blow 
low! and this, if he did not compose, he imagined, not in the open 
stormy ocean, on board a man-of-war, but on board a Calais steamer 
which took thirteen hours on a stormy passage across the Straits of 
Dover. 

Tn nearly all cases of composition, with Dibdin, his method was 
most singular. In his musical entertainments, he introduced hundreds 
of songs, words and music by himself. But when he seated himself 
at the piano, before the public, not a note of the accompaniment was 
written. He improvised, and never thought of putting a single note 
down on paper till the music-sellers wanted copy for the engravers. 

Dibdin went abroad in the early part of his career to study music ; 
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but he merely practised by himself, and noted little but the manners 
and morals of the people amongst whom he was thrown. The English 
society at Calais, during his sojourn there, he describes as consisting 
of three or four fraudulent bankrupts, two or three too successful 
duellists, a few rich smugglers under strong suspicion of having 
committed murder, which was the most likely thing in the world, and 
a high official personage, guilty of forgery, and “the father of a noble- 
man who was afterwards singularly remarkable for tie publicly 
exhibited the hand and head of Struensee.” 

Dibdin exchanged Calais for ever pleasant, and thes especially 
pleasant, Nancy. He makes a very curious observation on one inci- 
dent of his sojourn there. He saw the Emperor of Germany, Joseph, 
brother of Marie Antoinette, pass through the old capital of the 
province which had once belonged to the imperial house of Haps- 
burg Lorraine. There was an outburst of the old affection of the 
Lorrainers at the sight of the descendant of their old dukes; and 
such expression was given to this manifestation that Dibdin states 
his conviction that if the Emperor of Germany were once resolved 
to relieve Lorraine from the oppression of the French yoke, the 
inhabitants of the old duchy would give him their enthusiastic 
support. 

We will not follow out Dibdin’s professional career. The bio- 
graphical dictionaries and his own works tell of his struggles, his 
ups and downs, his reverses and his triumphs. We rather care to 
look at him in some of his picturesque moments. We seem to see 
and to hear him when we look in at St. Bride’s—a mere lad, playing 
the congregation out with such exquisite power, that instead of de- 
parting, they remained to listen. We seem to see the young fellow’s 
enraptured look when he first heard the crash of an overture. What 
emotion there must have been in the young soul when he discovered 
that from simply hearing the combination and working of sounds in 
that overture, he had grasped the secret of composition ; and later, on 
returning home from some grand musical banquet, he could write out 
the whole score from memory, with very few errors indeed. It was 
only natural after Dibdin had composed a great part of the music to 
‘Love in the City, and to ‘Lionel and Clarissa,—as we write the 
words, Tom Cooke’s manly voice seems to fill the house with ‘I'll love 
thee ever dearly !"—it is natural, we say, that “Charley” should find 
himself growing famous. We find him 'in strange company the year 
after ‘ Lionel and Clarissa’ was produced. 

Perhaps the last place in which one would expect to find Dibdin is, 
not indeed with Dr. Johnson, but in Boswell’s life of the erudite 
savage. Boswell had composed a “ little epigrammatical song” which, 
he says, he was “ volatile enough” to repeat to Johnson, adding, “ that 
Garrick had, a few days before, got it set to music by the ingenious 
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Mr. Dibdin.” This was in 1769, when Charles was four-and-twenty 
and this is what he had to go to work upon :— 


A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 


“In the blithe days of honeymoon, 
With Kate’s allurements smitten, 
I lov’d her late, I lov’d her soon, 
And ecall’d her, ‘ dearest kitten !’ 


But now my kitten’s grown a cat, 
And cross, like other wives; 

Oh, by my soul, my honest Mat, 
I fear she has nine lives !” 


Doubtless, Dibdin’s music was better than Boswell’s words—it could 
not be worse. Johnson confined himself simply to literary criticism. 
“ My illustrious friend,” Boswell remarks, “said, ‘ It is very well, sir, 
but you should not swear.’ Upon which, I altered ‘Oh by my 
soul’ to ‘ Alas, alas !’” 

It was in this year, 1769, that Dibdin lifted Sedaine’s ‘ Deserter’ to 
the English stage, after which all the sweet throats in town were 
warbling ‘Somehow, my spindle I mislaid.’ Just ninety-nine years 
ago this last month of August, Dibdin produced ‘The Waterman, 
which has now entered its hundredth year, and which is as fresh as a 
pure flood-tide on a bright morning. Many of us may remember 
having seen in our childhood the original Tom Tug, for Bannister 
lived half a century after he created the part. And what a whole crew 
of Tom Tugs have warbled on the boards and concert-room since 
then! Do you remember, on Edmund Kean’s benefit, June 3rd, 1822, 
how touchingly he sang ‘ Farewell, my trim-built wherry’? Can you 
not see Braham, so like an amateur waterman? Can you not hear 
him so like something sweetly superhuman, trilling forth, ‘And have 
you not heard of a jolly young waterman? Only a few nights ago 
we saw the piece and heard the songs, and were tempted to say 
as Ophelia says about the things that had been and the things that 
be. It is ninety-eight years since Dibdin himself, as Solomon, sang 
his own song, ‘ The lads of the village shall merrily, ha!’ in ‘ The 
Quaker,’ and it remains an exquisite song still, but it demands an 
exquisite voice and tact in the singer. 

Charles had a way of his own in adapting French musical pieces 
to the English stage. He took the pieces, but he fitted them with 
music by himself. After all, this sort of thing has been done by 
composers with reference to other composers of the same country. 
There was, for instance, a ‘Barber of Seville,’ by Paisiello. Well, 
Rossini appropriated the story, composed his own fresh and immortal 
music for it, and extinguished Paisiello’s barber for ever. When 
Dibdin brought out ‘ Rose and Colin,’ a piece which had been “set” 
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by Philidor, he was asked why he had not retained the clever French- 
man’s sparkling music. “ Because,” answered Charles, “ Philidor is 
famous enough, and I have a reputation of my own to make!” Phi- 
lidor’s reputation is now more connected with chess (for he was the 
Philidor) than with music. Nevertheless, he is bracketed with Duni 
and Monsigny as one of the founders of modern comic French opera ; 
and the song for Medusa, in his opera of ‘ Persce, “J’ai perdu la 
beauté qui me rendait si vaine,” remains a masterpiece of harmony. 
Philidor was better known than Dibdin himself, in London, where he 
died, indifferent that Charles and others were “stealing his thunder,” 
with the reputation of being one of the best-tempered, most upright, 
and most disinterested men that ever lived. 

From 1765 to 1775 was Dibdin’s best time in connection with 
the drama. Subsequently he became erratic. He was proprietor, 
manager, at the head of a company, or constituting a whole company 
in himself, now with audiences, now sadly in want of them; now 
flourishing like a prince, living like three, and falling into bankruptcy 
and rheumatic gout. He has given an account of his wanderings, in 
which there is an incident or two worth the telling, when they refer 
to musical or to theatrical matters. From this book we learn that 
Shuter had an amusingly sententious critical way with him. When 
Reddish (George Canning’s stepfather) first played Posthumus (in 
‘Cymbeline’), Shuter simply remarked, “ Henceforth, let every 
villain be called Posthumus Leonatus.” And, being asked what he 
thought of Macklin’s Macbeth, he solemnly replied : “The time has 
been that when the brains were out the man would die, and there 
an end !” 

One day, when Dibdin was near the Land’s End, he passed 
through a village where he saw several men carrying books and in- 
struments to church. To his questions, they replied that they were 
going to practise for the Sunday service. “Very good,” said sym- 
pathising Charley ; “and whose music do you sing?” “Oh, Handel, 
Handel!” was the rather bold answer of the leader of the choir. 
“Handel!” rejoined Dibdin, in much amazement; “don’t you find 
him a leetle difficult?” “Well,” replied the Cornish minstrel, “we 
did at first; but, you see, we altered him, and so we get on very well 
with him now.” Charles, who hated Garrick and despised Handel, 
changed the scene of his dramatic incident to Bath; but it was 
originally told of the Cornish singers. 

It was principally for Dibdin’s own entertainments, not of “ Dibdin 
at Home,” that he wrote and composed his famous sea-songs. How 
Dibdin came to write and compose sea-songs is accounted for by a 
tradition. Among the crew of a ship which came into Southampton 
Water was a cabin-boy who, disgusted with the tyranny of which he 
was daily the subject, took the first opportunity to escape. The boy 
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remained hid in Southampton till his ship had sailed, and then he 
appeared in the streets singing naval ditties for bread. The lad sang 
so sweetly that people got interested in him. His name, he said, was 
Incledon, and he came from near the Land’s End, Cornwall. Dibdin 
and Incledon became known to each other, and the Cornish cabin-boy 
furnished the naval properties which the Hampshire poet put into his 
naval songs. 

But this yarn won’t hold water. Incledon, the silv’ry-toned son of 
a Cornish doctor, was articled to the celebrated composer, Jackson of 
Exeter, at eight years of age. The boy was the petted favourite of 
the musical people of Exeter for about seven years. At the end of 
that time, weary of the cathedral choir discipline, for which town 
popularity could not compensate, Incledon, in 1779, entered as a com- 
mon sailor on board the Formidable. He served in the West Indies, 
took part in hard fighting, and, after the lapse of about four years, he 
determined to go upon the stage asa singer. It was about the year 
1783 that Incledon made his first appearance in Southampton and on 
its stage, at which time some of the best of Dibdin’s sea-songs had 
long been familiar in the public ear. In 1790 Incledon first appeared 
in London, as Dermot in ‘ The Poor Soldier,’ and for thirty subsequent 
years he shared with Braham the glory of being the first of English 
melodists. No one ever did, or ever will, sing Stevens's ‘ Storm,’ or 
Andrew Cherry’s ‘ Bay of Biscay,’ as Incledon sang them and other 
manly songs; and no couple of vocalists ever did or ever will sing as 
Braham (Valentine) and Incledon (Fitzwalter) sang the former's im- 
mortal duet, ‘ All’s Well,’ to Tom Dibdin’s words. There was so much 
of the sea in Tom’s songs that some of the best have been frequently 
attributed to his father. 

It was lucky for that father and the nation that he quarrelled with 
managers, wrote, sung, and played on his own hook, and composed the 
naval ditties especially, that will make his name last till the New 
Zealander seats himself on the ruined arch of London Bridge. Those 
songs caused Dibdin to be a power in the country, and his services 
were not altogether without acknowledgment. Pitt encouraged and 
paid him to write, sing, publish, and give away loyal war-songs in the 
old fighting time—testimony enough of the minstrel’s value. George 
the Third rewarded his loyalty by granting him a pension, of which a 
succeeding Addington ministry deprived him. The bust of the skilled 
son of song was appropriately placed in Greenwich Hospital, where 
the singer himself might as appropriately have found a home. Lord 
Minto patronised an edition of Dibdin’s songs for the use of the navy. 
They have not been quite slap-banged out of use by the crapulous 
music-halls. At public dinners far better than the meat is it to hear 
Ransford sing ‘ Yeo heave ho!’ or Donald King ‘ Tom Bowling ’—the 
touching monody to the author’s good brother, the captain of an East 
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Indiaman. It is said that our Queen conferred a small pension on 
Dibdin’s suffering daughter, a lady honourably connected with litera- 
ture. If this be true, let us be glad that all literary annuities, if we 
may so speak, are not granted to persons far too well off to require 
them—or to receive them, one would suppose, without a sense of 
humiliation. 

The religion of Charles Dibdin’s sailors ebbs and flows like the sea, 
and that even in one song. ‘Take, for instance, ‘Poor Jack,’ which 
has been praised on the very ground of its religious beauty. In the 
first verse Jack has more comfort than faith. He is careless, on the 
chance of others caring for him : 


“ Avast! nor don’t think me a milksop so soft 
To be taken for trifles a-back ; 
For they say there’s a Providence sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack !” 


In the second verse Jack has heard the chaplain palaver one day, 
“ About souls, heaven, mercy, and such.” It was, Jack says, as unin- 
telligible to him as high Dutch. Nevertheless, Jack got at some 
instruction from the reverend gentleman : 


“ For, he said, how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see, 
Without orders that come down below; 
And a many fine things that prov’d clearly to me 
That Providence takes us in tow. 


For, says he, d’ye mind me, let storms e’er so oft 
Take the topsails o’ sailors a-back, 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up a-loft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 


In the next verse Jack is worldly again. When Poll is “sniv'ling 
and piping her eye ” at the idea of parting from him, he says tenderly, 
—and we can hear the voice of T. P. Cooke saying it—“ Why, what 
a damn’d fool you must be!” Then comes the change in his religious 
philosophy : 


**Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there’s room for us all, 
Both for seamen, and lubber’s ashore ? 
And if to Old Davy I should go, dear Poll! 
You never will hear of me more. 
What then ? all’s a hazard!” ... &e. 


Perhaps he “ may laughing come back,” and he supports this doctrine 
of chances by means of the doctrine of election, in the figure of the 
cherub up aloft with his protective power over Jack; and which 
cherub, in the last verse, is commissioned, at the end of all things, to 
“look out a good berth ” for the same theological sailor. 

To be sure, such loose theology was to be expected in sailors who 
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had such chaplains to teach them, as Dibdin delineates in another of 
his songs, ‘ There’s nothing like grog’: 


“ T’other day, as the chaplain was preaching, 
Behind him I curiously slunk ; 
And while he our duty was teaching, 
As how we should never get drunk, 
I show’d him the stuff, and he twigg’d it, 
And it soon set his rev’rence agog ; 
And he swigg’d, and Nick swigg’d, 
And Ben swigg’d, and Dick swigg’d, 
And I swigg’d, and all of us swigg’d it, 
And swore there was nothing like grog!” 


At a time when old English ballads are supposed to portray English 
history, we may point to the above as untruly reflecting naval manners 
in England in the last century. It is more of a caricature than a naval 
scene in a pantomime, and the morality is as “shaky” as that in another 
ballad, ‘ When faintly gleams the doubtful Day,’ where humanity in 
hunting matters is illustrated by hunting the hare to the point of 
death, but then protecting “the defenceless creature” by calling off 
“the well-taught hounds”: 


“ For cruelty should ne’er disgrace 
The well-earn’d pleasures of the chase !” 


Again, of the fox it is said, “ Unpitied shall the culprit die”: 


“To quell his cruel, artful race, 
Is labour worthy of the chase ;” 


as if the quelling was not the last thought of squires who breed foxes. 
It was very good policy of Dibdin to teach that “ Every bullet has its 
billet,” but in “A sailor and an honest heart” war’s dangers are the 
sailor's chances, and his philosophy is to ask no more than “grog 
aboard and girl ashore.” 

Ben Backstay and Anna piping their eyes at parting are but sickly 
sentimentalities. Bill Bobstay, with his purse always open and his 
veins to the same tune, shedding his blood for the king, is like the 
stagiest of stage sailors; and Jack Rattlin heaving a sigh as he sits 
on the “pendant yard,” and dying for love, with his eyes uplifted, 
when he comes down from it, is not the man who could hand, reef, and 
steer better than any mate afloat. Indeed Dibdin’s sailors in love are 
generally great spooneys; in ‘The Boatswain calls’ there is a whole 
shipload of them. Fancy an entire crew heaving “ fervent sighs” as 
they leave looking at the girls ashore, to turn for consolation to the 
windlass with “Yo heave ho!” But even these soft ones are to be 
preferred to the tipplers who declare that “the best sort of sounding 
is sounding the bowl.” The best side of Dibdin’s philosophy is 
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where he metrically teaches that “a brave British sailor should never 
despair,” and pays a compliment to the bold royal tar, the Duke 
of Clarence, who got it made into a law that “ each tar of his rhino 
should have his full share,” and should no more be cheated of his pay, 
as he used to be. But there was a lack of sincerity in most of Dibdin’s. 
sentimental sea-maxims for sailors, and for one who is cheered in dying 
for love there are a dozen who are encouraged to find in every port a 
wife : 
“T’ve a spanking wife at Portsmouth Gates, 
A pigmy at Goree, 
An orange-tawny up the Straights, 
A black at St. Lucie ; 
Thus, whatsomdever course I bend, 
T leads a jovial life ; 
In ev’ry mess I finds a friend, 
In ev’ry port a wife.” 


To our thinking, Charles Dibdin, celebrated as he was for his sea 
songs, deserves far higher praise for quite another sort of country 
song, of which we will give an example. His sailors are too much 
addicted, when storms rage and billows roll, to sling the flowing 
bowl; landsmen might fancy that Jack’s life consisted of thinking of 
Nancy afloat, hugging her ashore, drinking to her health unceasingly, 
and taking a turn of duty, with a hornpipe sort of air, as if the galleries. 
were clapping him enthusiastically. It is all good and picturesque in 
its way, but tuneful Charley is more to our liking when he gets into 
an English corn-field, strolls down an English lane, or sits at the door 
of an English cottage. He is then as natural as Moreland treating the. 
same subjects on canvas. ‘The fragrance of the fields comes on the 
wings of his song, and his English home and peasant are still more 
truly English than his English ships and sailors. Take, for example :. 


THE LABOURER’S WELCOME HOME. 


“The ploughman whistles o’er the furrow, 
The hedger joins the vacant strain, 
The woodman sings the woodland thorough, 
The shepherd’s pipe delights the plain. 
Where’er the anxious eye can roam, 
Or ear receive the jocund pleasure, 
Myriads of beings thronging, flock, 
Of Nature’s song to join the measure; 
Till, to keep time, the village clock 
Sounds sweet the lab’rer’s welcome home ! 


The hearth swept clean, his partner smiling ; 
Upon the dining-table smokes 

The frugal meal—which, time beguiling, 
The ale the harmless jest provokes. 
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Ye inmates of the lofty dome, 
Admire his lot. His children playing, 
To share his smiles around him flock, 
And faithful Tray, since morn, that straying, 
Trudged with him, till the village clock 
Proclaim’d the lab’rer’s welcome home. 
The cheering faggot burnt to embers, 
While lares around their vigils keep, 
That Power that poor and rich remembers, 
Each thanks, and then retires to sleep. 
And now the lark climbs Heav’n’s high dome, 
Fresh from repose, toil’s kind reliever ; 
And furnish’d with his daily stock— 
His dog, his staff, his keg, his beaver— 
He travels till the village clock 
Sounds sweet the lab’rer’s welcome home!” 


Here the pictures are perfect. ach is in its way a little Bewick. 
If there is once or twice a slight roughness in the metre, it is such as 
may be met with in Cowley ; and if the intreduction of ‘lares’ at an 
English hearth startles us a little, it is just such surprises as come 
upon us in Cowley and the poets of his time. The charm of the above 
song is greatly enhanced by the music. We have no such songs nor 
any such music for English people generally in these days. Music- 
hall ruffianism woos the public ear with beastly innuendo, worse than 
downright speaking, and the Hurlingham husseydoms, after assisting 
at the butchery of doves, talk music-hall slang and play Champagne 
Charley quadrilles. 

Let us now add a word respecting another child of song, born in 
Southampton, and still living when Charles Dibdin came there into 
the world, Isaac Watts. Isaac Watts and Charles Dibdin! Why 
not? They are not so far apart as you may think. Isaac, the 
Southampton Nonconformist schoolmaster’s son, lived from 1674, reign 
of Charles the Second, to 1748, reign of the second George. Charles 
Dibdin was, at the latter period, three years old. The piety of Watts 
is no more questionable than the loyalty of Dibdin. Watts upheld 
piety by simple means in an impious age. Dibdin sustained loyalty 
at a time when revolutionary ideas were struggling into activity at 
home, and when there were enemies abroad who found moral support 
in such a struggle. If Dibdin’s allegiance found occasionally ex- 
aggerated expression, so Watts’s piety sometimes found a rather arro- 
gant utterance. Dibdin, however, was—strange as it may appear— 
more humble and contented than Watts. In a ballad in ‘ The Old 
Woman of Eighty, Dibdin makes a crowd of poor unlearned country 
folk sing : 

“ Come here, ye rich; come here, ye great ; 
Come here, ye grave; come here, ye gay; 
Behold our blest, though humble fate, 
Who, while the sun shines, make our hay.” 
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Therein is Christian philosophy with content. Watts makes his 
well-born Christian child an insufferable prig, who would have 
scorned Dibdin’s half-starved wretch ; for example, in the ‘ Praise for 
Mercies’ : 
“ While some poor wretches scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head, 
I have a home wherein to dwell 
And rest upon my bed.” 


In Dibdin’s ‘ True Courage’ Bob Bounce is ready to eat an enemy 
alive, but the minstrel humanises him, and inculcates the maxim that 
all men are brothers : 


“That my friend Jack or Tom I should rescue from danger, 
Or lay my life down for each lad in the mess, 
Is nothing at all; ’tis the poor wounded stranger, 
And the poorer the more I shall succour distress.” 


This may be rough morality, but it is of better quality than the fol- 
lowing selfish sample in Watts : 


“ Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race, 
And not a heathen or a Jew.” 


While Dibdin’s Tom or Jack is for ever seeing, after his fashion, a 
merciful Providence, Watts’s model child can discern only one armed 
with terrors and tortures. Isaac had no idea of one of Charley's 
“ sweet little cherubs” sitting aloft watchful to preserve ; the Noncon- 
formist’s feverish eye beheld only a demon: 


“Tis dangerous to provoke a god! 
His power and vengeance none can tell : 
One stroke of his Almighty rod 
Shall send young sinners quick to hell.” 


In the sailor’s philosophy all is harmony ; but Watts finds discord 
where other men find none. Jack does not believe that “dogs 
delight to bark and bite,” nor that “God hath made them so.” A 
pat on the head from a master’s hand is the supreme delight of the 
ever faithful dog. And if “ bears and lions growl and fight,” it is not 


> 


that “it is their nature to;” any more, at least, than it is the nature 
of man. It was Nelson who told the young midshipman, as part of 
his duties, to “hate a Frenchman like the devil!” Dibdin only 
allowed such feeling in the heat and fury of battle: 


“°Tis a furious lion in battle, so let it! 
But, fury appeased, ’tis in mercy a lamb!” 


Watts is always read:est with unpleasant figures. Ordinary parents 
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forgive lovingly the faults of children, but Watts tells each little 
angelic rebel that 


“The ravens shall pick out their eyes, 
And eagles eat the same !” 


Moreover, Watts forgets grace, occasionally, for chance, as in the 


couplet : 
“Tf we had been ducks, we might dabble in mud, 
Or dogs, we might play till it ended in blood, 
So foul and so fierce are their natures. 
But Thomas and William, and such pretty names, 
Should be cleanly and harmless, as doves or as lambs, 
Those lovely, sweet, innocent creatures.” 


Watts’s intentions were as honest as Dibdin’s, and both, no doubt, 
often erred; but the silversmith’s son was never so loose in logic, 
philosophy, truth, and metre, as the dwarfish son of the schoolmaster 
is in the sample just given. It must have been some such sample: 
that soured the spirit of “bold Bradbury,” another dissenting 
minister, who suspected Watts of not being a good Trinitarian. Once 
Bradbury’s clerk gave out one of Watts’s hymns, to be sung before 
the sermon. The minister looked down from the pulpit and said: 
“No, sir, none of Watts’s whims here, if you please.” In one of the 
anniversaries of 1688 Bradbury sang, at a public dinner, ‘The Roast 
Beef of Old England!’ Had he lived long enough he would have 
sung with equally loyal zest, Tom Dibdin’s famous anti-invasion song, 
‘The tight little Island.’ 

We are not disposed to touch upon Dibdin’s domestic story. A 
good deal is said in the words that his children loved, honoured, and. 
reverenced their mother. His life led him too much, too far, and too 
long away from home for the fine domestic sympathies to have ardent 
play. Even before his melancholy death in 1814, his sons, Charles 
and Thomas, had distinguished themselves, but they lacked the grace 
and power of musical composition so remarkable in the father. But 
in dramatic composition they were his equals, and Tom especially was. 
nearly equal with, though not so prolific as, his father in song-writing. 

How Charles the younger caught the “trick” of his father may be: 
feen in a song (published as his in ‘My Spouse and I’), of which 
here is one stanza: 

“ We tars have a maxim, your honours, d’ye see, 
To live in the same way we fight ; 
We never give in, and when running a-lee, 
We pipe hands the vessel to right, 
It may do for a lubber to snivel and that, 
If by chance on a shoal he be cast, 
But a tar among breakers, or thrown on a flat, 
Pull away, tug and tug, to the last ; 
With a yeo, yeo, yeo,” &e. 
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It was the old Dibdin philosophy of ‘ Never say die.’ 

Tom Dibdin is generally supposed to have adopted the stage for a 
profession only after he had tried another calling—apprentice to an 
upholsterer. This is not quite correct. Tom made his first appear- 
ance on the stage before he went to school. He acted, or, rather, 
represented, Cupid in a pageant in which Mrs. Siddons sat as the 
goddess Venus. As the great actress took him in hand to rectify his 
dress, little Tom heard the first words from her lips that ever fell on 
his ear. They were directed to a female dresser, and they were 
solemnly enunciated: “ Ma'am, could you favour me with a pin?” 
Tom, as he sat at her feet in the pageant, felt a sort of stage-fright, 
but Sarah kept him under control by repeated murmured promises 
that if he were a good boy there was barley-sugar in store for him. 

As an upholsterer’s apprentice Tom vexed his master’s soul and 
injured all his materials. The lad was barely eighteen when he made 
his plunge into the drama. Only the other day, we looked with inte- 
rest on the front of the old Eastbourne Theatre, in the centre of the 
village, away from the modern sea-town. It has still, or had a few 
weeks ago, a dramatic-looking exterior. Richland, one of the 
managing partners of the house, had a nephew, a handsome lad of 
fourteen years of age, who printed the bills, did general business, and 
was called ‘Little Jerrold.’ When little Jerrold got to York as a 
manager, he put a fine handle to his name, and was thenceforth known 
for some time as Mr. Fitz-Jerrold. Tom Dibdin proposed to come 
out at the Eastbourne Theatre as Norval. Jerrold, on preparing the 
play-bill, asked him in what name Tom intended to appear. Dibdin 
replied, ‘My name is Norval!” “I know it is,” said Jerrold, “on the 
Grampian hills, but what is it in Sussex?” The name adopted was 
Merchant. After all, instead of “journeying with this intent,” and 
playing Norval, Dibdin “gilded his humble name” by playing 
Valentine, in one of his father’s numerous musical pieces, and singing 
‘Poor Jack,’ to the delight of the Eastbourne audience. ‘The hand- 
some Jerrold above alluded to was the father of Douglas Jerrold, 
whom John Kemble, as Rolla, once carried on his shoulder as Cora’s 
child, and who ended his career too early, leaving behind him a 
reputation for wit second to none. 

The most amusing portion of Tom Dibdin’s reminiscences are the 
illustrations of social as well as dramatic life with which it abounds. 

Tom belonged to one of those Beef Steak Clubs (this one was 
theatrical) which seem never to have had the dish on table from 
which the name was supposed to be derived. One of their intellectual 
sports consisted in a member naming an actor, and then calling on 
another member for a quotation which should be applicable to the 
actor named. In this way some one named Incledon, whose talk was 
a bubbling talk, interlarded with “my boy,” and “ my dear boy,” as 
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is the traditionary manner with familiar players still. Incledon being 
named, Const, the magistrate, being called upon, instantly quoted the 
line “Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing.” Nothing could 
be apter. Then another member, naming George Frederick Cooke, 
called on Irish Johnstone for the illustration, and Jack, without hesi- 
tation, enunciated “ Load o’ whisky,” giving this appropriate turn to 
the name of an operatic drama then in vogue—‘Lodoiska.’ Emery 
was once called upon in connection with his own name ; but he was 
tired and embarrassed, and at length he stammered forth, apologeti- 
cally, “ Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me!” unconscious that 
he had fulfilled all conditions, and had illustrated himself in a line 
from Shakespeare. 

These intellectual exercises were not confined to the ‘ Beef 
Steaks.’ There was in Tom Dibdin’s days a certain ‘Ad Libitum 
Club,’ where the intellect was as much exercised as the more sensual 
appetites were liberally gratified by supper and punch. At these 
jovial meetings, some one happening to name an individual in course 
of conversation, would be met by a ery of “ Skull!” which implied that 
the member was to consider the individual dead, if he were not so 
already ; at all events, he was to furnish on the instant that indi- 
vidual’s rhymed epitaph. ‘Tom Dibdin once chanced to refer to Isaac 
Read, the scholar and antiquary. The cry of “Skull” was imme- 
diately raised, and Tom as instantaneously replied to it as follows: 


* Reader! by these four lines take heed, 
And mend your life, for my sake ! 
For you must die, like Isaac Read, 
Though you read till your eyes ache.” 


On another occasion Tom, without thinking of the consequences, 
made some allusion to the materials for writing his own life. He was, 
in one breath, pronounced to be dead, and with the ery of “Skull !” 
he was challenged to recite his own epitaph. It was furnished in the 
lively style that follows : 

“ Longing, while living, for laurel and bays, 
Under this willow a poor poet lays. 
With little to censure and less to praise, 


He wrote twelve dozen and threescore plays, 
He finished his ‘ Life’ and went his ways.” 


While on the subject of epitaphs we may as well give a sample of 
the quality of Tom’s father in this department of literature. The 
following, penned in all seriousness, is to be found in Lee churchyard, 
near Blackheath, the tribute of Charley to Parsons, the comic actor: 


“ Here Parsons lies! Oft on life’s busy stage, 
With nature, reader, hast thou seen him vie. 
He science knew; knew manners, knew the age, 
Respected knew to live—lamented, die.” 
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Thomas Frognall Dibdin, son of ‘Tom Bowling,’ seems to have 
been early influenced by a desire to show that the Dibdin power of 
rhyming was in him as well as in his cousins. In 1797 Booker pub- 
lished his ‘ Poems.’ 

Two years after this mild flirtation of the reverend cousin with the 
Muses, ‘om Dibdin made an adaptation from ‘ Kotzebue,’ and brought 
it out with songs, as ‘Of Age to-morrow.’ Our then young grand- 
mothers were soon singing Miss De Camp’s song, ‘Oh no, my Love, 
no!’ and juvenile actors were all longing to come out in Bannister’s 
part of Frederick, Baron Willmhurst. Miss De Camp had come from 
the sawdust of the Surrey Circus, to charm the town; and when she 
was Mrs, Charles Kemble she became the mother of Fanny Kemble. 

They are all gone, these Dibdins, of whom Charles of Southampton 
was the one whose fame will be the most lasting. Like all men, he is 
to be judged by his best. A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link ; a boiler is only as thick as its thinnest part; but a poet is to be 
measured by his best—the best teachings of the best of his poetry. 
By this standard the oldest of the Dibdins will rank foremost among 
those bards and minstrels who have swept the harp and raised the 
voice to quicken human trust in God, to fan into flame the slumbering 
but never dead fire of patriotism, and to inculcate loyalty to the powers 
that be. Dibdin taught perseverance in well-doing with the fervour 
of a Saint Paul, and if he allowed a little too much of the bowl, he 


was earnest in upholding, when serious, courage and honesty in man, 
and undying fidelity to woman. 

When the youngest of the vocal, musical, and dramatic Dibdins 
died, in 1841, some one was found to fling, as it were, a stanza or two 
of sympathy on his tomb. From some lines, called ‘Poor Tom, 
dated from Vienna and signed “ J. Doran,” which were printed in the 
‘Bath Journal,’ we take the last eight to close our article : 


“Poor Tom! As late I wander’d by the Rhine, 

I saw its banks in Winter’s mantle clad, 

Gaunt, grim, and naked stood each shiv’ring vine— 
It was a sight to make the soul feel sad. 

‘How many a heart,’ I said, ‘is now made warm 
By the bright produce of the joyous tree, 

Here left by man to struggle with the storm!’ 
I sigh’d, Tom; went my way; and thought of thee!” 
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Over the Wall. 


I. 
Sue is my neighbour, and over the wall, 
As I sit silently sipping my wine, 
Often at evening I hear her call 
Her little King Charles, the same name as mine. 


II. 


Under the wall, both hers and mine, 
Whisp’ring, I answer, “ I’m2here, love, here !” 
Kissing the branches whose tendrils twine 
Over the wall to touch my dear. 


III. 


Only a voice—but with such a tone! 
Only a dog that she bids to her feet. 

Only a fool, that is list’ning alone— 
List’ning alone in his retreat. 


F. Cotitrss Wisson. 











Bret Harte. 


EmBarkKING from a city on the Caribbean Sea where there were no 
books to be bought, on board a steamer which had none to lend, for a 
voyage which would last at least twenty-six days, my ammunitions of 
war against time were sadly defective. I had had plenty of business 
on the great waters; ships had no novelty for me. I was even denied 
the poor occupation of being sea-sick ; for, though thoroughly sick of 
the sea, I have never felt the first symptoms of that too-dreaded 
malady. Moreover, I had to spend three days of inaction at the 
dullest, the dirtiest, and the hottest seaport on that side the Atlantic, 
and, as I verily believe, for its size, the wickedest place in the world. 
The nation which owns this favoured spot calls it Colon, but the 
Americans, who made it the terminus of their railroad across the 
Isthmus of Panama, dub it Aspin-wali. I hate it with a deep and 
bitter hatred, as un-Christian as sincere; but it has one pleasant 
reminiscence: it was there that I first made the acquaintance (as a 
reader) of Bret Harte. Sweet should be his consolation that he has 
caused one human being to associate a pleasant thought with filthy, 
pestilential, rowdy Aspinwall. 

A friend, also on his travels, came to see me on my steamer, and 
he had a book. Perhaps I eyed it hungrily; perhaps, as an old 
stager, he guessed my sore distress. Anyhow, he gave me that book 
—a volume of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly Magazine’—and in it were two 
stories, ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat’ and another I cannot designate 
now, and one set of verses, ‘In a Tunnel,’ which, to use a hackneyed 
but all-expressive phrase, gave me “a new sensation.” When I 
arrived in London I bought all that was then published of Bret 
Harte, and have kept up my reading in his respect pretty well since. 
I sincerely hope I have not read all his works. 

My new sensation was that of freshness, vigour, and daring—that 
of entering into an atmosphere so bracing as to take away the breath ; 
for the first impression upon reading Bret Harte is, that you ought to 
be shocked. Not only is the clay from which he moulds his characters 
of the very commonest and coarsest kind, but it seems at first to be 
unclean as well; but it becomes purified as he shapes it. He rakes 
pearls and diamonds out of the gutter and his hands are not soiled in 
the act. Like our own Dickens, he finds noble qualities in the 
roughest and lowest of mankind; but he is not open to the accusa- 
tion which may sometimes be brought with justice against that great 
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master of fiction, that he makes his heroes and heroines posture, so to 
speak, and behave in a manner which is hard to reconcile with their 
origin and surroundings. But then Bret Harte has never yet tried 
his hand at a long story; his tales are all short character sketches, 
When he leaves the gulch and the cafon, and gets out of the sound 
of the mountain pines, and bids adieu to his diggers, he proses. His 
essays are Oliver Wendel Holmes and water—very strong of the 
water. 

Bret Harte made his fame in verse with ‘The Heathen Chinee.’ It 
was the sort of thing that “any fellow” could understand, and it 
took amazingly, but is not to be compared in real merit with ‘ Dow’s 
Flat,’ ‘Jim,’ or ‘Penelope.’ You cannot read these as you run ; their 
force consists rather in what they leave to the imagination than what 
they express. The master-touch, for example, in ‘Dow's Flat’ is 
when the narrator (telling his own history as that of another) breaks 
short off at the point where Dow, utterly ruined and hopeless, goes 
down to that well he had been digging so long in vain for water— 


“ With a shovel and pick on his shoulder, 
And a Derringer hid in his breast.” 


Hitherto the story had been told glibly enough, with touches of grim 
humour highly characteristic : 


“He goes to the well, 
And he stands on the brink, 
And stops for a spell, 
Just to listen and think: 
For the sun in his eyes—(just like this, six !”’), 
You see, kinder made the cuss blink. 
His two ragged gals 
In the gulch were at play, 
And a gownd that was Sal’s 
Kinder flapped on a bay: 
Not much for a man to be leavin’, but his 
All—as T’ve heer’d the folks say. 
And”—— 


Here he breaks down. ‘The shudder which ran through him when 
the cold barrel of that Derringer touched his breast thrills him again. 


«“ And—that’s a peart hoss 
That you’ve got—ain’t it now ? 
What might be her cost ? 
Eh? oh! Well, then, Dow, 
Let’s see—well, that forty-foot grave 
Wasn’t his, sir, that day anyhow.” 
It was not alone to feel the knees of the “ peart hoss” that he bends 
his head ; there is something rising in eyes and throat that he would 
fain hide, and the “ Eh? Oh! let’s see,” is delivered in a very husky 
voice, and preluded—who knows ?—by an outspoken “ Thank God!” 
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A blow of his pick, “ sorter caved in the side” of the well, and he 
found gold! And this, as we are told, through “shee: contrariness.’ 


“ For ’twas water the derned cuss was seekin’, 
And his luck made him certain to miss.” 


In ‘Jim’ there is another eloquent hiatus. Little Jim had been 
left sick at some unnamed drinking-bar, and his chum, inquiring for 
him after a lapse of two years, hears that the boy is dead. He is 
standing—glass in hand—drinking to a stranger, who treats him. 


“ Dead ? 
That littl: cuss *” 


is all he can falter out. The glass falls from his hand, and there 
comes a laugh. It jars! Half ashamed of his emotion, and like 
many another and better man, trying to hide it by bluster, he roars: 


* What makes you star, 
You over thar? 
Can’t a man drop 
’s glass in yer shop 
But you must rar ? 
It wouldn't take 
D much to break 
You and your bar.” 


Relieved by this explosion, he goes on: 


“ Dead! 
Poor—little—Jim! 
Why there was me, 
Jones and Bob Lee, 
Harry and Ben— 
No-account men: 


mr 


Then to take him !” 


But little Jim has not been taken. It was he who had “ rar’’,” 
and he is ultimately recognised in the following characteristic lines : 
* Sold! 
Sold! Why, you limb! 
You ornery 
Dern’d o!d, 
Long-legged Jim!” 
The whole poem contains only fifty-eight short lines, but delivered by 
a good reader it speaks a volume. 

The same deep affection, and desire to hide it, are found in the story 
of ‘Flynn of Virginia,’ who held up the timbers in the falling tunnel, 
and cried in the darkness to his chum: 

“ Run for your life, Jake! 
Run for your wife’s sake! 


p 


Don’t wait for me! 
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The narrator is scandalised that the stranger to whom he speaks has 
not heard of Tom Flynn, and that’s all about him: 


“ 'That’s all about 

Flynn of Virginia; 

That lets me out 
Here in the damp 

Out of the sun, 
That ’ar derned lamp 

Makes my eyes run.” 

Tt was not the lamp. 
Ignorance of Flynn is not to be permitted, so he concludes: 


“ But, sir, when you'll 
Hear the next fool 
Asking of Flynn— 
Flynn of Virginia— 
Just you chip in: 
Say you knew Flynn: 
Say that you’ve been ’yar.” 


The merit of ‘Penelope’ is of a different order, and is rich in 
another sort of suggestion, which the reader who understands his 
author can readily profit by. He can see from the first that the 
widow is willing to be consoled—that the wooer is shy, and requires 
encouragement ; and that the lady sadly needs the presence of her 
ally Sal, to defend her against a too speedy capitulation. Her 


“Oh, Sal! yer’s that derned fool from Simpson’s 
Cavorting round yer in the dew ;” 
her 
“And you come a-courting his widder! 
Lord! where can that critter, Sal, be ?” 


and, finally, when the abused swain may sit down in the “old man’s” 
chair, her © 


“ Sit down—anywheer, where you like, Joe— 
In that cheer if you choose—Lord! where’s Sal?” 


give a life-like picture of the flustered, tender-hearted womanly 
woman. 

I am inclined to think that Joe got a very good wife. 

The versification of ‘ Truthful James’ in recounting the “row” 


“That broke up our society upon the Stanislaw ” 
is peculiarly smooth and happy. The lines which record the demise 
of one of its shining lights are irresistibly comic. Thus: 


“Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least to all intent; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent.” 
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Nevertheless 


“ Abner, Dean of Angel’s, raised a point of order—when 
A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen, 
And he smiled a sort of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.” 


* * * * * 


The prose tales of Bret Harte are not “food for babes.” They 
sugyest questions which the instructor of youth might find it inconve- 
nient to answer; but they teem with noble thoughts and are com- 
pletely void of sickly sentimentality. ‘They are full of gamblers and 
drunkards—of ne’er-do-weels, male and female; yet no one rises 
from their perusal with the idea that it is fine to gamble, and drink, 
and lead a vicious life. We are sorry for Mr. Oakhurst, when he is 
found dead, with that curious self-written epitaph posted above his 
head ; but we do not doubt the justice of the decree which exiled him 
and his companions from Poker Flat, or suppose for one moment that 
had succour arrived in time he would not have deserved a similar 
sentence in any other community which he might have selected for a 
residence. 

Bret Harte’s people never attitudinise. Witness the death of 
Mother Shipton in the story referred to. They are “snowed in,” and 
provisions fail : 


“Tm going,’ she said, in a voice of querulous weakness, ‘ but don’t say 
anything about it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the bundle from under 
my head, and open it.’ Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained Mother Ship- 
ton’s vations for the last week, untouched. ‘Give’m to the child,’ she said, 
pointing to the sleeping Piney. ‘ You’ve starved yourself!’ said the 
gambler. ‘That’s what they call it,’ said the woman, querulously, as she 
lay down again, and, turning her face to the wall, passed quietly away.” 


She died as she had lived—a bad old woman—without a word of 
repentance, without a prayer for pardon; but doing an act which, 
perhaps, the All-merciful would accept as such. She died, to give a 
chance of life to “ the child.” Not her own child—a stranger, who 
had unfortunately joined their luckless caravan, and who had gained 
the soft spot in her wicked old heart because she was not what she 
herself had been. 

Piney was not a “child,” but a well-grown young woman, on her 
way to be married. Mother Shipton and “ the Duchess” (a lady, her 
younger in years, but hardly her inferior in point of depravity), would 
not curse in Piney’s hearing. They always spoke of her as “the 
child.” “ It was a soothing and original theory of the pair,” remarks 
the author, “ thus to account for the fact that she did not swear and 
was not improper.” 

“ Sniggles,” who retires into the wilds with the paralysed wreck of 
the man who had been good to her in her prosperous but naughty 
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days, and who will not throw a sop to Mrs. Grundy by marrying him, 
because then she would be bownd to do what she did of her own accord 
—is another instance of good in bad; a diamond picked out of the 
gutter. There is no talk with her about regret for the past—only 
practice. When the coach {storm-bound) has left her dwelling, and 
the passengers arrive at the next halt, and the judge, “ solemnly 
taking off his white hat,’ and making sure that all the glasses are full, 
says “ Here’s to Sniggles. Gop Biess HER!” it would have been a 
hard heart indeed that would not add, Amen! 

The affair is so thoroughly characteristic. Even this solemn bene- 
diction could not be conferred without “a drink.” 

‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ is full of tender touches, given by 
the roughest hands. A child has been born to that community of the 
only person in it capable of the proceeding, and who does not survive 
it. The infent is adopted by the diggers, who file past his cradle (a 
candle-box), after having deposited their contributions towards his 
maintenance in a hat “ placed handy.” Kentuck, is the roughest of 
that crowd. As he 


“ Bent over the candle-box half curiously, the child turned, and, in a 
spasm of pain, caught at his groping finger, and held it fast for a moment. 
Kentuck looked foolish and embarrassed. Something like a blush tried to 
assert itself in his weather-beaten cheek. ‘The d—d little cuss!’ he said, 
as he extricated his finger, with perhaps more tenderness and care than he 

might have been deemed capable of showing. He held that finger a little 
apart from its fellows, as he went out and examined i curiously. ; 

‘He wrastled with my finger,’ he remarked, holding up the member, ‘ the 
d—d little cuss!” 


The italics are my own. When everyone had gone to bed 
Kentuck walked down to the river, and past the cabin where the child 
was, and back again to it. 


“ * How goes it?’ said Kentuck, looking past Stumpy (the digger nurse) 
towards the candle-box. ‘All serene,’ replied Stumpy. ‘Anything up?’ 
‘Nothing.’ There was a pause—an embarrassing one, Stumpy still hold- 
ing the door. Then Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which he held up 
to Stumpy. ‘ Wrastled with it—the d—d little cuss!’ he said, and retired.” 


There is more poetry in that idea of the finger touched by the child 
being held apart from its fellows, as though it had been purified by 
that contact, and they were no longer worthy to be together, than 
T have found in many volumes of verse. 

Kentuck’s finger is not the only thing that ‘ Tommy Luck’ touched 
and purified. He converts the whole camp. Swearing is not allowed 
in his presence, and habits of restraint in this respect are created. 
Sanitary considerations require that his visitors should improve their 
acquaintance with soap and water before they are allowed to see him, 
and thus cleanliness is encouraged. The well furnished cabin they 
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have provided for him makes his patrons ashamed of their own squalid 
dwellings, and the result is thus recorded by the Expressman : 


“ They’ve a street up there in Roaring that would lay over any street in 
Red Dog. They’ve got vines and flowers round their houses, and they 
wash themselves twice a-day; but they’re mighty rough on strangers, and 
they worship an Ingin baby.” 


A burlesque on the Church Service is prepared for Tommy’s chris- 
tening, but is'stopped by Stumpy. “It ain’t my style, boys, to spoil 
fun,” said the little man, stoutly eyeing the faces around him; “ but 
it strikes me that this thing ain’t exactly on the squar. It is playing 
it pretty low down on this ’yer baby to ring in fun on him that he 
ain’t goin’ to understand.” 

If there were not a gentleman, in the highest sense of the word, 
under Stumpy’s red shirt, I should like to know where such a senti- 
ment came from? The profane ritual was abandoned without a word, 
and when Stumpy, determined that there should be a christening, 
said, “I proclaim you Thomas Luck, according to the laws of the 
United States and the State of California, so help me God!” no one 
laughed. 

In the end a flood sweeps Roaring Camp away. A relief boat from 
down the river picks up a man and an infant. 


“Tt needed but a glance to show them Kentuck lying there, cruelly 
crushed and bruised, but still holding the Luck of Roaring Camp in his 
arms. ‘ He is dead,’ said one. Kentuck opened his eyes. ‘Dead?’ he 
repeated, faintly. ‘ Yes, my man, and you are dying too.’ A smile lit the 
eyes of the expiring Kentuck. ‘Dying! he repeated. ‘He’s a taking me 
with him. Tell the boys I’ve got the Luck with me now.’” 


The story which gives the title to Bret Harte’s last published 
volume, ‘ Mrs. Skaggs’ Husbands,’ is highly characteristic of the 
writer. The first part (west) has the real ring, the second (east) is 
flat and insipid, until Juba Bill enters and brings the scent of the 
pines and the red dust of the sierras with him. As Bret Harte ap- 
proaches civilisation he becomes dull. He can make nothing worthy 
of his pen out of fine ladies and gentlemen, though in his hands 
Kentuck becomes a hero and Sniggles a heroine. He is said to be 
very lazy; he greatly disappoints the booksellers. I am glad of it; 
such stories as I have noticed are not to be written to order by the 
sheet. Half his last volume is—and oh! what a falling off is there! 

One of Mrs. Skaggs’ husbands, driven to desperation and drink by 
her wickedness, we find at Angel’s under the name of Johnson—a 
hopeless and apparently aimless wreck, who sees snakes and jackass 
rabbits with hats on, but who has discovered a quicksilver mine, which 
he determines to share with Tom Islington, a boy who has gained his 
- affections by pumping on his head of a morning and quietly listening 
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to all he may have to say, merely observing that the sort of snakes he 
sees don’t bite, and that as for jackass rabbits going about with green 
hats with “ yaller” ribbons, why, “sometimes they do and sometimes 
they don’t. Animals are mighty queer.” He takes Tom as his 
partner, and thus builds his “ castle in Spain”: 


“Times when I’m took bad, as I was to-day, the boys about here sez— 
you sez maybe, Tommy— it’s whisky. It ain’t, Tommy. Its pizen—quick- 
silver pizen. That’s what’s the matter with me. I’m salviated—salviated 
with merkery! I’ve heerd o’ it before,’ continued Johnson, appealing to 
the boy, ‘and as a boy of permiskeus reading I reason you hev too. Them 
men as works in cinnabar sooner or later gets salviated ; it’s bound to fetch 
*em some time—salviated by merkery.’ 

“ * What are you goin’ to do for it? asked Tommy. 

“ «When the agint comes up, and I begin to realise on this yer mine,’ 
said Johnson, contemplatively, ‘I goes to New York. I sez to the 
bar-keep of the hotel, “Show me the biggest doctor here.” He shows 
me. I sez to him, “ Salviated by merkery—a year’s standing—how much ?” 
He sez, “ Five thousand dollars, and take two o’ these pills at bed time, and 
an ekal number o’ powders at meals, and come back in a week.” And I 
goes back in a week, cured, and signs a certificate to that effect.’ ” 


Encouraged by a look of interest in Tommy’s eye, he went on: 


«“*So I gets cured. I goes to the bar-keep, and I sez, “Show me the 
biggest, fashionablest house that’s for sale yer.” And he sez, “The biggest 
nat’rally b’longs to John Jacob Astur.” And I sez, “Show him;” and he 
shows him. And I sez, “ Wot might you ask for this yer house?” And 
he looks at me scornful, and sez, “ Go ’way, old man; you must be sick.” 
And I fetches him one over the left eye, and he apologises, and I gives him 
his own price for the house. I stocks that house with mahogany furniture 
and provisions, and thar we lives—you and me, Tommy, you and me. 

«Then there comes a day when we give a big spread. We invites 
gov’ners, members o’ Congress, gentlemen o’ fashion, and the like. And 
amongst ’em I invite a man as holds his head very high, a man I once 
knew, but he doesn’t know I knows him, and he don’t remember me. And 
he comes, and he sits opposite to me, and I watches him. And he’s very 
airy, this man, and very chipper, and he wipes his mouth with a white 
handkercher. And he smiles, and he ketches my eye, and he sez, “ A glass 
o’ wine with you, Mr. Johnson;” and he fills his glass, and I fill mine, 
and we rises. And I heaves that wine, glass and all, right into his d—d 
grinnin’ face. And he jumps for me—for he is very game, this man—very 
game; but some on ’em grabs him, and he sez, “ Who be you?” And I 
sez, “Skeggs! d—n you, Skeggs! Look at me! Give me back my wife 
and child! Give me back the money you stole! Give me back the good 
name you took away! Give me back the health you ruined! Give me 
back the last twelve years! Give ’em to me, d—n you! quick, before I 
cuts your heart out!” And naterally, Tommy, he can’t do it. And sol 
cuts his heart out, my boy—I cuts his heart out!’ 

“ The purely animal fury of his eye suddenly changed again to cunning. 
‘You think they hangs me for it, Tommy; but they don’t. Not much 
Tommy. I goes to the biggest lawyer there, and I sez to him, “ Salviated 
by merkery—you hear me—salviated by merkery!” And he winks at me, 
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and he goes to the judge, and he sez, “This yer unfortnet man isn’t 
responsible—he’s been salviated by merkery.” And he brings witnesses ; 
you comes, Tommy, and you sez az how you’ve seen me took bad before; 
and the doctor, he comes, and he sez as how he’s seen me frightful; and 
the jury, without leavin’ their seats, brings in a verdict o’ justifiable insanity 
—salviated by merkery !” 

Space does not allow me to quote as I should wish from that most 
touching story, ‘ How Sta. Claus came to Simpson’s Bar.’ There is a 
reputation in its fourteen pages. ‘To sum up Bret Harte, he has all 
the dry, quaint, American humour of Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, 
and their many imitators, plus a pathos which is entirely his own. 
You may take his stories as his diggers treat the gold-laden soil—let 
pure thoughts flow over them, and lo! the dirt soon disappears and 
pure metal remains as your reward. 





Early Days. 
(Suggested by Mr, Millais? Picture.) 
I. 


Where's better subject for a rhyme 

Than you in life’s pure primrose time ? 
Where’s sweeter inspiration ? 

When through the peaceful summer hours 

Bright blossoms, kittens, birds and flowers 
Fill all your contemplation ? 


IL. 
To doubt the world you never dream : 
That all things must be what they seem 
You think, because you’ve seen them. 


And if paste gems are but as bright 


As diamonds of lustrous light, 
You have no choice between them. 


III. 
You have not learned how oft we find 
The sourest fruit "neath fairest rind— 
How oft no longer lingers 
The bloom of joys that please the eye, 
Than colours on the butterfly 
When touched by careless fingers. 


IV. 
How oft—but no! why should we list 
To doctrine of the pessimist, 

Or read the dullest writer ? 
The world has two sides: let us then 
Accept advice from wisest men 

And look upon the brighter. 
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v. 
There still are many joys for each. 
To take the good within our reach 
Is wisdom in the true sense ; 
Philosophy we ne’er will mind, 
Nor heed her sayings, if we find 
Philosophy’s a nuisance ! 


VI. 
And these thoughts now are nought to you 
Or small puss, as you gambol through 
The meadows fresh and sunny. 
You take the cheerful view of things, 
Not thinking of the bees’ sharp stings, 
But only of the honey. 


VII. 


But do strange dreams of one unknown, 

Who'll win the heart now pussy’s own, 
E’er come in fancy’s flashes ?— 

One who—when love is deeper bliss— 


To whiskers more pronounced than his 


Perhaps will add moustaches ? 


VIII. 


When to you both the arrow flies, 
When by those darling daisy-eyes 

His heart at length is smitten, 
May his love prove as pure and true— 
May he take as good care of you 

As you do of your kitten! 


Atrrep E. T. Watson. 





Che Wooing O't. 


A NOVEL. 


Cuarpter XXXII. 


“TorcuesteEr,” said Miss Grantham one wet morning a few days after 
the concert, as the Karl was grumbling at the weather, Miss Stamer 
embroidering a smoking cap, and the heiress herself pretending to 
touch up a sketch. “Torchester, is Geoff really going to these un- 
pronounceable places ?” 

“T suppose he is. He is gone up to town to-day about some of his 
preparations.” 

“Gone up to town! Why he never said a word about it last 
night !” . 

“Oh, he is coming back to-morrow ; he is going to bring his horses 
with him. He wants to explore the country.” 

“ Don’t you think it is utter madness, his rushing about in this way ?” 

«Yes, it is a pity; but there is no use in talking about it. After 
all, a man has a right to please himself; but I shall miss him the 
worst of any of you. Though I believe he treats me rather as an 
unlicked cub I can’t help being fond of Geoff.” 

“Oh, Lord Torchester! how can you say such things!” 

“Tt's the truth. Fact is, the older I grow the better I can stand his 
patronage.” 

“Tn short, your heart’s in the right place, Tor, wherever your 
head may be,” said Miss Grantham. 

‘** Which means I am a good-natured simpleton. ” 

“No, no,” she returned, laughing; “ you have grown awfully know- 
ing of late.” 

“ That is, since I have learned how to fall in and out of love.” 

“ How long have you known the art ?” asked Miss Grantham, look- 
ing sideways to see the effect of some touches on her drawing. 

“T have had two bad attacks since I came of age; one was sud- 
denly and completely cured by the obduracy of the object.” 

At this Miss Stamer raised her eyes with a look of utter surprise 
and unbelief, beautiful to behold. 

‘Mary evidently doubts that fate could permit such things to be,” 
said Miss Grantham, laughing. 

‘“‘ How can you say such things, dear Margaret ?” 

“But pray continue your confessions, Tor. What stage are you 
in now ?” 
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“ Regaining strength and reason rapidly; and, for a complete cure, 
have serious thoughts of trying change of air under Geofi’s charge.” 

“Now I am quite sure you will do nothing of the kind. You 
are intended by nature for a pillar of the state to uphold the 
family credit at Mount Trafford, and Conservative principles in the 
House, to be solidly useful and be the pride of your mother’s 
existence.” 

“Instead of singing an adorable second, cruising about in a 
theatrical yachting costume, cultivating fascinations, and working 
hard for high honours as a critic of beauty, form, colour, and all the 
rest.” 

“Now, Torchester, that’s too unblushing an attack on poor Sir 
Hugh, who is very nice and pleasant.” 

“Nice,” repeated the Earl. “What a queer feminine word ‘ nice’ 
is. Fancy a fellow like Erskine—who thinks himself a mixture of 
Adonis and Apollo—or what’s his name, Bulwer’s heroes all in one, 
being called ‘ nice,’ like a pigeon pie or a new bonnet. I do not think 
he would like it.” 

“Do you think I would wear a bonnet that deserved no better 
praise than ‘nice’? Far from it, my lord. It must be ravissante, de- 
licious. But you are really too bad, and to talk of going away when 
Sir Hugh has promised to bring his yacht round next week and we 
intend to finish our sojourn with a cruise somewhere.” 

“T hope it will be weather permitting. This would be a pleasant day 
at sea.” 

“Oh, of course! Are you going, Mary ?” for Miss Stamer rose from 
her seat. . 

“Yes, if looks a little lighter, and I promised mamma to be back 
at three.” 

“T will see you to-morrow before we go to the Duchesse’s dinner. 
I imagine it will be very slow.” 

“ Good-bye, then.” 

Miss Grantham resumed her drawing, and Lord Torchester looked 
out of the window. 

“Torchester,” she said at length, “you are not going to follow 
Geoflrey’s bad example and become a wanderer on the face of the 
earth ?” 

“ Not quite; but I do think of accompanying him part of the way. 
You see I don’t care much for society, that is, dancing and singing 
and attitudinising. If I begin to settle down in London and Mount 
Trafford I will never move, ‘and I want to see a little more of the 
world first.” 

“T can understand that,” said Miss Grantham, putting away her 
drawing and coming round to the fire; “but what am I to do when 
you are both gone? Why Geoff is like—well, my uncle—and you 
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are like my brother. I shall be quite deserted by my male relatives, 
and I shall make some frightful mésalliance in your absence.” 

“You will do as you like on that score, whether we are absent or 
not; and as to relationship, you may consider Geoff what you choose ; 
but I am not like a brother to you, and never could be, which you 
know right well.” 

“Nonsense, Tor!” said Miss Grantham, with a sweet low laugh, 
she always liked being made love to, and her cousin’s earnest sledge- 
hammer style amused her. “ Don’t talk in that way, it is uncomfort- 
able. But I really cannot spare you; you know I am very fond of 
you.” 

“You may be in your own way, but that does not suit me.” 
“Well, perhaps your way does not suit me.” 

“ Perhaps so; then there is no use wasting words, and I had better 
“Where? To your hotel? or the Himalayas? No, don’t go, dear 
cousin,” and she laid her hand on his arm with a smile so arch and 
sweet that had he been less earnest, would have been irresistible. 
“Tt is pleasant to quarrel sometimes.” 

“ Margaret, you have no conscience! You do not care astraw about 
me, yet you would like to keep me in your train. But if you think I 
am going to waste my life in that way you are very much mistaken. 
I wish you did not think yourself such a genius. You have clever- 
ness enough for two women, I believe; but you do not see too clearly 
for all that, and you are such a fine warm-hearted creature that I shall 
be confoundedly cut up if you marry a scamp, or—any one. No, I'll 
not stay any longer; for I will not make a fool of myself—which 
would just please you.” And seizing his hat, the Earl stalked away. 

‘‘ Now any one else would at least have kissed my hand,” said Miss 
Grantham to herself with a smile, looking after him. “He is won- 
derfully improved! I did not think there was so much ‘go’ in him. 
He will not make a fool of himself. That’s a tolerably exalted reso- 
lution. I wonder if he will keep it. I must tell Maggie Grey of 
Tor’s outbreak.” 


go 


Easter was now close at hand. Miss Grantham talked of spending 
it at the Longmores’, leaving Maggie in town, and our young friend 
was not unwilling to leave Eastnor, although a few bright warm days 
had lent it much beauty. Sir Hugh Erskine had reappeared with his 
yacht, and Maggie was left more than ever to her own and Lady 
Dormer’s society. Although Miss Grantham always showed the 
utmost confidence in and reliance upon her, yet she could not display 
the same flattering adoration which the Misess Stamer constantly 
offered up, and her company could therefore be more easily dispensed 
with. 
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John Grey had made no sign, but one morning, about ten days. 
after his disappearance, Maggie was honoured by an epistle from Aunt 
Grey herself, detailing the impending marriage of John and Miss 
Banks, just a week before they were to sail for the Cape, and setting 
forth the advantages of the marriage, the satisfaction it was to Mr. 
Grey, the pleasant family connection, etc., ete., concluding with wishes 
that Maggie would be at the wedding, which was to be very quiet, 
only Bell and Jemima going up to it. 

“ Well, that is finished,” thought Maggie. “Cousin John will tease 
me no more, and I have lost him.” 

She immediately wrote a long congratulatory letter in reply, not 
mentioning John’s unexpected appearance at Eastnor, and when it 
was despatched she felt as if one chapter in the story of her life was 
ended. 

Miss Grantham was at home that evening, which meant that all the 
habitués of the house were there also. Maggie had been playing for 
Miss Grantham and Sir Hugh Erskine, and was talking aside to the 
heiress, who had said in a low voice, “ Do you know Geoffrey Trafford 
is come back? Cécile saw him as she was working in my bedroom 
window. I am so glad she warned me. I shall be as stiff and cool 
as possible. I suppose he will be here presently with Torchester ; 
perhaps he has come to carry him off.” 

“T think, from what you described to me the other day, it will not 
be so easy to carry him off” 

“Lord Torchester and Mr. Trafford,” announced a footman. 

Miss Grantham swept away, and Maggie took .refuge with Miss 
Stamer, a plain, good-humoured kindly girl, not much noticed by any 
one. The evening was almost over before Trafford made his way to 
them, and then, after a few words of salutation, he said,‘ We have 
been discussing black eyes and their rarity. Do you know thata true 
black eye is very seldom seen ?” 

“Why, I know numbers of black-eyed people. There is Sir Hugh 
Erskine, and—and yourself, Mr. Trafford,” said Miss Stamer. 

“T deny that Erskine’s eyes are black.” 

“Only in expression,” said Maggie. 

“Isn't that horridly satirical, Mr. Trafford? Now, don’t you think 
Mr. Trafford’s eyes are black ?” 

“They are not black,” said Maggie, quietly, without looking up 
from a tangled mass of crochet, which, as was not unusual, she was 
putting in order for Lady Dormer. 

“The most really black eyes I ever saw,” resumed Trafford, “are 
Madame de Beaumanoir’s. Did you happen to see her when she was 
at Southam, Miss Grey ?” he added, carelessly. 

“IT did, indeed, and shall not soon forget her eyes ; for she flashed 
such a look upon me that, only I knew my insignificance was my safe- 
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guard, I should have trembled for my life. I wonder why she looked 
at me in so strange a manner! Perhaps it was my imagination, for 
she was very agreeable afterwards.” When she paused Maggie looked 
up, end found Trafford’s eyes were upon her with fixed attention and 
some curiosity. 

“And you found her improve on acquaintance ?” 

‘‘T only saw her once—the day before she left—when Miss Gran- 
tham drove her back to Southam.” 

Trafford made no reply for a moment, and then said, “ Yes; she 
could be very agreeable. Well, good night, Miss Stamer. I shall 
tell Erskine you consider him a happy example of black eyes, and 
Miss Grey’s heresies I shall keep to myself. You do not know, per- 
haps, that she is a Red Republican, cleverly disguised ?” 

Maggie laughed, and Miss Stamer exclaimed, “No! really ?” as 
Trafford left them. ‘One never knows whether Mr. Trafford is in 
jest or earnest,” added Miss Stamer. 

It was a clear moonlight night, almost warm for the early season. 
“Let us have a cigar here before we turn in,” said the Earl, as they 
came out on the broad walk in front of the sea. ‘Trafford assented, 
and after a short silence the Karl began to detail his grievances. He 
was so annoyed and “ riled” by Margaret Grantham’s conduct. She 
was so flighty, so imprudent—* encouraging that fellow Erskine, who 
is a thorough scamp!” Would Geoffrey speak to her—advise her ? 

“No. It would only make matters worse. Margaret must have 
her head. It seems risky, but I think she will pull through and come 
right. You see her instincts are all sound; and then Miss Grey, of 
whom she is very fond, is dead against Sir Hugh. She is not with- 
out her influence on Margaret.” 

“T think I would rather shoot that fellow than let him marry 
her.” 

“T should not hesitate for a moment, had I the choice,” said Traf- 
ford calmly. “ But, Torchester, it strikes me that your anxiety on 
the subject shows you are not averse to your mother’s views; in 
short, that you are considerably smitten with our fair cousin.” 

“T am—that is, I am not an idiot, as I was about little Maggie 
Grey. I seem to have lived years since that; but it would be so 
suitable and satisfactory, and we should be settled and at rest; but 
she does not care a rap about me. And yet she has a way of keep- 
ing you on. Now, do you think she would have put me straight 
as Miss Grey did, if she had been in her place? Not she! She 
would have torn me to pieces with her vagaries.” 

“T do not think Margaret would marry any one merely for rank or 
riches ; but she isa widely different character,” said Trafford.“ Don’t 
you find it rather queer being so often with your old and your new 
love ?” 
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“Not a bit,” said the Earl stoutly. ‘“ Miss Grey is such a straight- 
forward little brick, that I never fear her letting out anything, or 
even thinking anything uncomfortable. I made rather a mistake, and 
she had more sense than to fall into it. I shall always be her 
friend ; but she is a nice, sweet girl—of course, not comparable to a 
splendid high-bred creature like Margaret ; and I hope I shall see 
her with a good husband yet.” A long pause. “Do you think I 
had better give up and be off?” said the Earl at length. “ What 
would you advise ?” 

“Patience and perseverance. Do not seem eager, but do not be 
discouraged. It is a prize worth waiting for.” 

“Do you think I have any chance ?” 

“Could not possibly say. I wish you luck.” 

“Do you know, Geoff, I have sometimes thought she was fond of 
you?” 

“Pooh—nonsense! She would like to victimise me, like every one 
else—that’s all.” 

“ Well, I will go in,” said the Earl. “Good-night.” 

Trafford lit another cigar, and strolled up and down in deep 
thought. “Tastes differ,’ he meditated. “I prefer a violet to a 
magnolia.” On the whole he felt better pleased than he had been for 
some time; he fancied he had got the clue to the mysterious coldness 
in Maggie’s manner, which he could not help attributing to Madame 
de Beaumanoir. There had been mischief in that woman’s eyes 
too, when he had seen her in London—mischief he could understand 
—and on this he had pondered deeply; but how could he ascer- 
tain what she had said or done? He dared not broach the subject to 
Miss Grantham ; it would rouse her suspicions, and make a trifle of 
too much importance; and then to approach it with Maggie would be 
dangerous—delicious, but distressing to her. And yet he would not, 
and could not, lie under the suspicion of having breathed a word, a 
whisper, that could injure her, or even seem to treat lightly that which 
he wished her to feel was a sweet and sacred recollection ; but now 
that he had discovered she had met that infernal mischief-making 
woman, one part of the way was clear, and he would not quit Eastnor 
till Maggie fully understood that he was as true as herself, “and that 
is saying a good deal,” thought Trafford, puffing his cigar rather 
energetically.* “True, and sweet and bright, and yet I am kept back 
from striving to win what I long for, as I never longed before, by a 
mere phantom obstacle! Is this wisdom, or is it folly ?” 

Two days after there was a grand entertainment given by Mrs. 
McGrabbit, the resident social head of Eastnor, who was resolved not 
to let slip such a golden opportunity of receiving real bond fide 
grandees at her house. She had carefully improved the splendid open- 
ing offered by the concert, and was rewarded, for her invitations were 
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generally accepted by the brilliant company “now enlivening our 
charming little town with their presence,” as the ‘ Eastnor Chronicle 
and East Sussex Register’ remarked. 

Mr. Trafford however was away. He had ridden the previous day 
across the country, to dine and sleep at a bachelor friend’s house in 
Kent, and was not expected to return till the day after. 

Miss Grantham had departed, and Lady Dormer sat down to a quiet 
game of backgammon with Maggie. Her ladyship had won two hits, 
was quite lively and wide awake. 

“T think I am in luck to-night,” she said. “Shall we try 
another ?” 

“ By all means, Lady Dormer.” 

So they recommenced. Lady Dormer was pondering deeply how 
she should manage an awkward treize ace without leaving a man un- 
covered, when, to their great surprise, Mr. Trafford was announced. 

“T had no idea you would return to-day,” said Lady Dormer, 
holding out one hand, but still grasping the dice-box in the other. 
“‘ Margaret is gone, and you are rather late.” 

“T do not intend joining the party, if you will allow me to stay 
here. I found my host was going to town to-day, so I was obliged to 
leave. Do not let me disturb your game. You have the evening 
papers ; I will look at them.” 

Trafford drew a low easy-chair to the table and took up a paper. 
Lady Dormer and Maggie resumed their game, and Trafford occa- 
sionally offered advice impartially or imparted scraps of news. At 
length Lady Dormer brought the game to a triumphant conclusion. 

“There is no use in contending with you to-night, Lady Dormer,” 
said Maggie, smiling. “I feel disheartened.” 

“Du courage,’ said Trafford. “ Heureux aw jeu, malhewreux en 
anour—which is the most important game. Come, Lady Dormer, 
rest upon your laurels. There is a very interesting article on 
the prospects of the French Empire. I will read it to you if you 
like.” 

“T am sure you are very good, Mr. Trafford. I shall be delighted.” 

Lady Dormer settled herself in her chair, Maggie noiselessly 
removed the backgammon-board and the smail table that held it, and 
Trafford began. It was a long, dry, rambling disquisition on the 
‘resources and racial tendencies of the French, and, ii spite of his 
pleasant expressive voice, Trafford managed to read monotonously. 

Maggie, much surprised at his unusual readiness to entertain Lady 
Dormer, placed herself near the lamp at the centre table, took up her 
piece of drawing-room work, and sat a few minutes listening and 
thinking. Presently Mr. Trafford ceased reading, and laid down the 
paper. Maggie looked up quickly. Lady Dormer lay back, as far as 
her chair would let her, sound asleep; and as Trafford’s eyes met hers, 
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Maggie, vexed though she had been, could not suppress a quick, 
amused smile. 

“ Comfortable, is she not?” said Trafford. 

“Very, and deeply interested.” 

Trafford drew his chair forward a little, and, putting his elbow on 
the table, rested his head on his hand. There was a moment’s 
silence, which, in spite of her mental effort for profound composure, 
made Maggie desperately nervous. 

“Have you not finished that piece of work yet, Miss Grey ?” 

He remembered then that she used to work point-lace in Paris. 

“Tt is another piece.” 

“T think you told me I was to have the first-fruits of that needle- 
case, but I have not seen them yet.” 

“No; I could not begin the purse, or cap, or whatever it was to be, 
at the time—and then ” (A pause.) 

You began to think me undeserving ?” 

This was so exactly the truth that Maggie coloured, hesitated, and 
then attempted to excuse herself. 

“Of course I ought” 

“ Pray do not try any prevarications ; they will not come readily to 
you. Your face tells me that I have hit on the truth.” 

“Tt is desperately hard to be quite true,” said Maggie, “ and yet it 
is absolutely stupid to be anything else.” 

She spoke for the sake of speaking, feeling that Trafford was look- 
ing at her, to avoid an embarrassed silence. 

Trafford threw a quick glance at Lady Dormer—she was fast—and 
then%said, rather abruptly : 

“So you thought the charming Marquise de Beaumanoir looked as 
if she could consign you to death ?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“She did not like you.” 

“Not like me? I was an utter stranger to her. It is impossible!” 

Trafford himself felt very anxious to plunge into his explanation, 
yet nearly dreaded it. 

“You see I happened to be engaged to dine with her one day in 
Paris, and that very day I found a young lady, in whom I took some 
interest, locked out and absolutely without any retreat; you perhaps 
remember the circumstance ?” 

“T do indeed.” 

She looked full and fearlessly at him, too eager in her desire for 
further information to think of embarrassment. 

“ Well,’ resumed Trafford, “we drove in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
I somehow forgot my engagement; but the next day, when I went to 
make my apology, madame was not to be appeased. She too, unfor- 
tunately, had been driving in the Bois and recognised me, therefore 
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considered herself ill-used because I had preferred a drive with you to: 
a dinner with her.” He paused. 

“ But is it possible that one passing glance could so fix a face in her 
memory ?—that so slight an affront could remain in it?” cried Maggie, 
now blushing vividly over her little ears and even the slender white 
throat, as she tried, with tremulous hands, to proceed with her work. 

“Madame de Beaumanoir is not a character you would readily 
understand,” said Trafford, watching with an uneasy yet delicious. 
sense of gratification these signs of disturbance. “She has a won- 
derful memory, a keen sense of what is due to herself, and a some- 
what uncharitable way of judging, and attributing. motives. 1 rather 
hoped you would not have met.” 

Maggie’s heart was beating fast: the whole circumstances of 
Madame de Beaumanoir’s visit flashed back upon her with astonishing 
clearness. “Say no more,” said she, quickly, in a low voice; “I 
understand it all now.” And then, though her eyes were riveted on 
her work, a smile—a happy, contented smile—stole round her lips 
and dimpled the cheek next to Trafford so sweetly, that he felt despe- 
rately inclined to kiss it at any risk; but he wisely refrained, and 
broke the delightful expressive silence by saying, “ Will you make me 
the first-fruits, then ?” 

“T will.” And Trafford knew he had been doubted, distrusted, and 
forgiven, or rather reinstated. 

“TJ should like so much to ask you some questions,” said Trafford. 
“ May I?” 

“No; you can imagine everything.” 

“That infer——-I mean that fascinating Frenchwoman did not 
succeed in doing mischief ?” 

“Not much; the material she had to work upon was too fine and 
pure not to detect and reject poison.” 

Trafford did not reply, for Maggie, now roused up and glowing, 
was for a few minutes above tremors and timidity. 

“What possible wrong could there be in two civilised people taking 
a drive together ?” she asked, indignantly. “What strange heads and 
hearts those must have who would make harm out of it!” 

And then her fiery courage collapsed, and she would have given a 
good deal to recall the words. It was strange that Mr. Trafford 
should have broken an engagement with a great, grand, beautiful lady, 
to drive with a simple girl like herself. Right or wrong, it was a 
triumph dear to her woman’s heart. 

“Your own instinct was your best guide,” said Trafford. 

“Do not let us talk any more about it,” said Maggie, half impa- 
tiently, half imploringly. 


“Very well; but I cannot help remembering our ramble by the 
lake as—vwell, as very pleasant.” 
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“Are you going to—to that place with the quecr name?” said 
Maggie, hastily, to change the subject. 

“T have not the least idea what I am going to do.” 

“What despair poor Mr. Bolton will bein! I am sure you will 
kill him at last.” 

“By the way, Bolton sent his compliments, or his best regards to 
you, Miss Grey, on two occasions when I saw him, and I have always 
forgotten to deliver them. I should not be surprised if he adopted 
you, you are a great favourite.” 

“Tam very glad. It is so nice to be liked.” 

Maggie was feeling more composed and at ease. It was wonder- 
fully like those delightful evenings in Paris, when Mrs. Berry was at 
Fontainebleau. Good heavens! if Miss Grantham knew that! 

“ And you are very fond of Miss Grantham—she is kind ?” 

“Oh! the dearest—the most generous friend. I am wonderfully 
fortunate in meeting with her! I was very desolate when I returned 
to England.” 

“As bad as when first you joined Aunt Grey ?” said Trafford, with 
his softest tone and caressing smile, showing he had forgotten none of 
her simple confidences. 

“Oh no! I had learned more. I had more faith in myself. It-is 
a great thing to try even to stand alone, and I begin to think—though 
it is not very firmly—I can.” 

“And what have you done with your cousin John? I hope you 
mollified him. You were in an awful fright the other morning, going 
up for punishment !” 

“Oh!” said Maggie, breaking into such a bright smile that she 
sparkled all over, “he is quite well, and is to be married on the 
29th.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Trafford, “it is perfectly incredible !” 

“Yes. Is it not cheering to think of him and Lord Torchester— 
their rapid and complete cure? Theirs cannot be such a terrible 
malady after all.” 

Relieved, and even revived by this explanation and pleasant talk 
with Trafford, Maggie laughed aloud in the gaiety of her heart. 

Lady Dormer probably had had her sleep, for Maggie’s laugh was 
not loud, yet her ladyship woke up suddenly, as Trafford exclaimed, 
“Both are inexplicable to me,” and said sleepily, “Eh? what 
is it?” 

Whereupon Trafford said he had not liked to disturb her, but must 
now say good-night. 

“ You will not forget your promise this time?” said he, expressively, 
as he took leave of Maggie. “ Little witch! thinks she can stand 
alone. Well, perhaps so. What a charming mixture pluck and soft- 
ness make !” was his last thought that night. 
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Cuapter XXXIII. 


ArrnoucH Maggie was infinitely pleased and relieved by ascertaining 
the true channel through which Miss Grantham had heard of her 
drive with Mr. Trafford, she was resolved to be more cautious than 
ever. No doubt the worst had been made of Madame de Beau- 
manoir’s rencontre, and she was wonderfully fortunate in retaining 
Miss Grantham’s friendship in spite of such representations; but she 
could not hide from herself that, however kind and trustful, Miss 
Grantham was not at ease when there was the least approach to 
private communication between Trafford and herself. 

And on her own account it was better to avoid him. If he was 
trying to resist a tenderness for herself—and the feeling that he was 
grew upon her—it was her pride to help him. In short, loving both, 
ought she not to wish for, nay, so far as lay in her humble power, 
strive to promote, his marriage with Miss Grantham? This would be 
reasonable; but she could not be reasonable on this subject. So far 
from wishing for such a union, the very idea of it seemed to press 
upon her heart with an icy weight like death itself. 

However Trafford did not give her much trouble. He did not seek 
her nor Miss Grantham, but went and came between London and 
Eastnor in an unsettled way that naturally disposed the heiress to 
think he could neither make up his mind to leave her nor to propose 
for her. 

Still Maggie was happier and more settled since her conversation 
with Trafford ; she even began to think a little more of her own 
future ; she wished much to have a busier life, where absence and 
occupation would cure her of the preposterous attachment she had 
allowed to grow up from a seemingly harmless grain of sympathy and 
liking, till it overshadowed her whole being, and all the winged fancies 
of her brain and heart lodged in the branches of it. 

When they returned to London she would speak to Miss Grantham. 
How she wished she had some wise experienced friend with whom to 
take counsel—she was so inexperienced herself. 

And now the Eastnor season was nearly finished. Lady Brockhurst 
talked of going to Paris. The Duchess was going for a short visit to 
“dear Lady Torchester”; Miss Grantham’s house in town was quite 
ready, but each day the quiet sociable little place was prettier and 
pleasanter. 

“ Well, Torchester, I thought you had absolutely started for Thibet 
or Tartary, it is so long since you have been down here,” said Miss 
Grantham, when the Earl joined them rather unexpectedly as lun- 
cheon was nearly over one morning. “And what is the matter? You 
look awfully solemn.” 
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* Where's Geoff Trafford ?” replied the Earl. ‘I thought I should 
find him here—he is not at the hotel.” 

“We have not seen him to-day. Is anything wrong, Torchester ?” 

“ Well, I am afraid Garret and Oldham are going to smash.” 

“And what then ?—they are something in the City, are they 
not ?” 

“Yes; and I believe Geoffrey has every rap he is possessed of in 
the concern.” 

“ And will he lose all his money ?” asked Miss Grantham. 

‘**T am very much afraid he will.” 

‘** Good heavens, Tor! and have none left ?” 

**T suspect so.” 

“ What on earth will he do ?” 

“T can’t tell; but I know I am a good deal cut up about it. They 
say Bolton drew him into the concern, and has every sou of his own 
in it. I feel very much annoyed with Bolton.” 

“ But where can Geoffrey be?—Johnson, send over to the hotel, 
and ask if they know where Mr. Trafford is—As to being annoyed 
with Mr. Bolton, that is nonsense ; he believed in these horrid people, 
and gave them his own money.” 

“ How exceedingly imprudent!” said Lady Dormer. “Not what I 
should have expected from Mr. Bolton—to give his money to any one.” 

“T never knew anything half so dreadful,” exclaimed Miss Gran- 
tham. “ Are you sure he will lose everything ?” 

“If they smash it is more than likely, and fellows who understand 
these things said at the club last night that they could not hold out 
over to-day.” 

“ And what is to be done?” 

“ There is nothing to be done as regards the bank, but we must 
make Hillshire and Lord B get Geoffrey some good appointment 
somewhere.” 

“ And banish him out of the country, I suppose ?” 

“People have to work so deuced hard in it.” 
~ Here Johnson returned with the information that Mr. Trafford had 
gone out boating, and they had no idea when he would return. 

“ How provoking! What a shock it will be to him, poor fellow !” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the Earl. “He has been going 
to the City lately a good deal. You see he isn’t given to talking about 
his own affairs, and there would have been no use trying to sell, for 
the shares have been going down. I fancy it’s a fear of this business 
that has kept him in England.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Grantham, in what sounded a very peculiar tone. 
“Well, Torchester, I am going to ride—or I was going—but I do 
not feel as if I could do anything. Where are the papers? Is there 
nothing in them ?” Maggie rose and went swiftly for the ‘Times,’ but 
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the “ money article” was well-nigh unintelligible to the inexperienced 
readers, and when the Earl attempted to expound its mysteries he was 
speedily ordered not to make “ confusion worse confounded.” 

“T have heard my cousin John say,” observed Maggie timidly, 
“that the bank-rate is a sort of index to the state of City affairs, and 
you see it was raised again yesterday.” 

“Ts that bad?” asked Miss Grantham. 

“Yes, very bad; and it says, ‘scarcely any sales effected on the 
Stock Exchange, owing to the general distrust.’ ” 

“Tn short, we are on the eve of a panic,” said the Earl. 

“Well, don’t go away, Tor,” said Miss Grantham. “Be sure you 
come to dinner, and bring Geoffrey with you. How strange that he 
should go out boating if he expected such news !” 

“Tt would be very sad if anything were to happen to him just now, 
and boating is always dangerous,” said Lady Dormer, plaintively. 

“Aunt Dormer! How can you talk in such a distracting way? 
Why should any accident happen?—Johnson, send over to Lady 
Brockhurst.—My love, I have a headache, and cannot ride to-day.” 

“ Erskine will be desperately disappointed,” said Lord Torchester. 

“ He is not here,” returned Miss Grantham. 

“ Where is he gone to? , 

“ Oh, I don’t know and I don’t care.” The Earl opened his eyes. 

“Come, Maggie, I want a quiet walk. You will find us somewhere 
along the beach, towards Cray’s Creek, if you have any news. We 
dine at seven.” 

‘This is very extraordinary,” said Miss Grantham, when she found 
herself alone with Maggie. ‘“ Do you think it was fear of this break 
or loss that kept him—I mean Geoffrey—in England ?” 

“T cannot tell, dear Miss Grantham.” 

“ But what do you think ?—what do you imagine ?” 

“Tf he had any idea of such a misfortune, of course he would not 
leave England; but I never thought he seriously intended it.” 

“Indeed! I wonder what he will do. Something quite different 
from what every one would expect. I wonder what will come of it all. 
You know one can show more of real feelings when a person is in 
trouble than at any other time, and—don’t you think so?” inter- 
rupting herself abruptly. 

“Certainly ; it is then that true affection will show itself.” 

“Yes.” A long pause. “ Maggie, I show great confidence in you 
by asking, do you—do you think Geoffrey cares for me—loves me ? 
Tell me your real impression.” 

“T have no clear impression about it. I cannot imagine him indif- 
ferent to you, but I cannot quite see that he is in love. However, 
if Mr. Trafford chooses to keep it to himself I should never find 
it out.” 
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“Nor I either,” put in Miss Grantham. “ Yet I must find it out, 
and this is an opportunity. It will require wonderful courage, but I 
may be able to save both of us much suffering.” 

“What do you think of doing ?” said Maggie in a low tone, feeling 
herself pale and cold. 

“ Only going to try an experiment, and if the result is favourable I 
will tell you more,” returned Miss Grantham, trying to laugh. “Ah, 
Maggie, I believe you are a true honest friend, yet the strangest 
doubts about you cross me sometimes.” 

“ Doubt anything you like except my sincerity and gratitude towards 
yourself,” said Maggie, with much earnestness. “ What have I ever 
done to rouse your suspicions ?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I hardly know what I mean myself. Let us — 
turn and go back again. I wonder if Geoffrey has returned.” 

He had not, nor had he when Lord Torchester came in to 
dinner. “How strange! I never knew him stay out so long,” 
said Miss Grantham, who sat-through the dinner in a state of nervous 
expectation. 

Meantime Maggie had asked permission to spend the evening with 
her friend Mrs. Berry, feeling that she would be de trop in the family 
council, and Miss Grantham granted it with a smile and nod that 
showed appreciation of the motive. It was with a sense of relief that 
Maggie found herself out alone in the cool fresh air of an early spring 
evening. 

There had been a good deal of wind in the morning, but it had gone 
down with the sun. Nevertheless the tide was rolling up in foam- 
crested waves which broke in dull sullen thunder on the beach, bring- 
ing with them the delicious reviving savour of saltness. Maggie, 
who dearly loved every sight and sound of nature, determined to 
indulge in a ramble past the fishing village before committing herself 
to Mrs. Berry for the evening, and, deep in a very vague reverie, 
walked on and on till the failing light warned her to return. Before 
turning back she paused to look at some men drawing up a large boat 
on the beach below where she stood. A mast and a heap of wet sail 
lay across the boat; the whole looked picturesque in the grey 
evening, helped by the enchantment of distance. Higher up upon the 
beach stood a man, a tall man, who seemed by his gestures to be giving 
directions, and then turning away he walked quickly over the shingle 
to the road or path which lay at the foot of the low cliffs or crags 
which there defended the land. 

To her joy, her terror, her utter dismay and confusion, Maggie 
recognised Mr. Trafford. Of course he would be returning by the 
same road, and to avoid him was impossible. She would have given 
much to find a turn to the right or to the ‘left, but there was none. 
She felt positively dizzy—and he was by her side. 
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“Miss Grey! What extraordinary event has brought you here ? 
Your cousin must have left England by this time?’ and Trafford 
looked down at her with a smile. 

“Oh yes. I was going to have tea with Mrs. Berry, but it was so 
pleasant by the sea I strolled on.” 

“Ah! you keep up your relations with our unhappy friend?” said 
Trafford, walking beside her, evidently bent on escorting her. 

“Of course; she was always so kind tome. But, Mr. Trafford, you 
must hasten back, they are so anxious to see you.” 

“Why am I always to be despatched in this summary manner? 
We used to have nice long talks in Paris. You used not to be so 
anxious to get rid of me there.” 

“T know that,” said Maggie, driven to perfect candour in her con- 
fusion and anxiety ; “ but now everything is quite different, and if 
you knew how anxious Miss Grantham and Lord Torchester are about 
you, you would go back at once.” 

“Torchester? Is he here? What brought him down? Ah! I 
see by your face bad news. Whatisit? Is the bank gone ?” 

“ Not exactly, 1 believe.” 

“By Jove, I suspect it is by this time. I suppose the evening 
papers are in. Well, Miss Grey, I will hasten on. I confess toa 
large amount of curiosity.” 

“Perhaps,” said Maggie, colouring crimson, and feeling indignant 
with herself—* perhaps you had better not—I mean, you need not 
—mention you met me.” 

Trafford looked round quickly with a smile, and said, ‘“‘ No—cer- 
tainly—there is no Madame de Beaumanoir here. Come, Miss Grey, 
shake hands, and wish me good luck. Take off your glove,” he added 
imperatively, as he held out his own hand. 

Maggie quickly complied, and laying hers frankly in it, raised her 
sweet kindly eyes, exclaiming ‘ I do wish you luck with all my heart.” 

Trafford grasped her hand closely, warmly, and half unconsciously 
laid the other over it. “It will make very little difference in time,” 
he said hastily ; ‘‘I shall go with you to Mrs. Berry’s.” 

“ For Heaven's sake, no,” cried Maggie, frightened into decision. 
“You ought to go to Miss Grantham at once. You must.” 

“Well, I will then,” said he slowly. “Good-bye, and aw 
revoir.” 

Trafford turned away, and without trusting himself to look back, 
walked quickly towards the town, and a bend of the road soon hid him 
from her sight. 

Maggie breathed more freely. She was safe and alone, and in spite 
of reason and regret for the possible trials impending over him, her 
soul was filled with exultation; for Trafford was willing to postpone 
his perusal of the all-important evening papers to walk with her. Yet 
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what folly, to be pleased with such an outrage of les convenances, 
which she knew could lead to no good result! 

Mrs. Berry had finished tea when Maggie reached Esplanade 
Villas. “My goodness, this is a treat! Why, I thought I was never 
going to see you again.” 

“Tt is really the first time I have had’ a chance of going out, dear 
Mrs. Berry.” 

“Well, take off your hat, and tell us the news. Do you want any 
tea ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“So your cousin’s married and gone. You lost a good chance there, 
Maggie.” 

“Perhaps so. I could not help it.” _ 

“Take my advice, and don’t let any of those fine gentlemen make 
a fool of you. I hear a good bit of gossip one way and another from 
the Honourable Mrs. §. and her maid; and I hear Miss Grantham 
quite spoils you.” 

“ She does indeed.” 

“But they say she will marry that baronet, and then you will lose 
her,” &e., &e. 

Meantime Trafford had glanced at the evening papers, and found 
the announcement he expected. “Garret and Oldham” had sus- 
pended payment. 

It is a painful sensation, that of being ruined; that between you 
and destitution there is only the thin plank of your own exertions, 
all crude and undeveloped as they are in that biggest of all big babies, 
an untrained gentleman. 

I suppose it makes some difference in the stunning total if the 
ruin is involuntary or self-sought. At any rate, Trafford did not take 
time to realise it just then. He dressed quickly, and went over to 
Miss Grantham’s house, whence two messages reached him while 
performing his toilet. 

“Oh, Geoffrey ! I have been quite miserable about you,” cried Miss 
Grantham, coming forward with both hands outstretched. 

“T say, Geoff! have you seen the papers ?” 

“T have just seen them, and read their very unpleasant news.” 

“Coffee, if you please ?” said the butler. 

“No, tea, if you have it.” 

‘Oh, Geoffrey, how can you be so calm ?” said Miss Grantham. 

“What would you have me do? ‘Tear my hair? I assure you I 
feel no small degree of disquiet; but there is no use whatever in 
tearing myself to pieces to-night. I shall go up to town to-morrow, 
and deliver myself up to the tormentors ; so I may as well keep quiet 
for the present.” 

“T will go with you, Geoff,” said the Earl 
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“Thanks, Torchester.” 

“ But, Geoffrey, dear Geoffrey ! have you no money at all left ?” 

“T scarcely know yet. At all events, if I am driven to seek 
parochial aid, I shall select Castleford Union, and then, Margaret, you 
can supply me with ‘ baccy,’ which is one of the luxuries not provided 
‘by an ungrateful country.” 

“ Ah, Geoffrey, you make my heart ache.” 

“Then I shall never forgive myself. Why, Torchester, what a 
trump this princess of ours is! Things will not be so bad, Margaret 
—pale, fair Margaret ; for really that is a description of you to-night.” 

“A telegram for you, sir,” said the urbane Johnson, approaching 
with one of those appalling yellow envelopes which strike terror even 
into bold hearts. 

Trafford opened it, and his face darkened. ‘“ This is a bad business,” 
he said, and handed the telegram to Lord Torchester. 

** What is it?” asked Miss Grantham. Lord Torchester, with an 
exclamation of dismay, gave it to her, and she read, “H. Lee, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to G. Trafford. Come up at once. Garret and 
Oldham gone. Bolton seized with paralysis.” 

“ Poor old fellow,” said Trafford. “ I suspect he suffers as much on 
my account as his own.” 

“Dear me, how dreadful!” remarked Lady Dormer. “I wonder 
whom they sent for. Poor Lord Trimbleston always had Bilham. 
Bilham quite kept him alive.” 

Miss Grantham said nothing. 

“Where is‘ Bradshaw’ ?” asked the Earl. “We must take the first 
train to-morrow.” 

“ There's nothing fast before 11.30,” said Trafford ; “and the first 
train is so slow, we should scarcely gain half an hour by it. [am 
awfully cut up about Bolton. All the money on earth is not worth a 
stroke of paralysis.” 

“T am so grieved about Mr. Bolton. What misfortunes! Nothing 
pleasant seems to last,’ murmured Miss Grantham, in a low voice. 

“Oh, this is only a passing cloud,” said Trafford, turning kindly to 
her. “Twelve months hence everything will seem quite right again, 
even to me; long before that, to you. Come, Torchester. I am not 
very agreeable society to-night, but will you have a smoke and a talk 
with me ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Earl, rising. 

“You might just as well talk before me,” said Miss Grantham, 
pouting. 

“No, you take things too much to heart ;” and Trafford smiled as 
he held out his hand. “Good-night, and good-bye—at all events for 
the present.” 

“ No—no, not good-bye, 


> 


said Miss Grantham earnestly. “I must 
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see you to-morrow. Promise you will not start without seeing me. 
Do promise, Geoff!’ Her colour rose as she spoke, and then left her 
very pale. 

“Certainly, as you wish it. But I fear I must be a very early 
visitor.” 

“Never mind. Come at any hour—ten—nine.” 

“ At ten, then; so good-night.” 

“Are you not going to say good-night to me?” asked the Earl in. 
an injured voice. 

“Oh, yes! Pray forgive me, Torchester.” 

When they were gone, Miss Grantham rang and inquired if Miss: 
Grey had returned. Receiving a reply in the negative, she desired 
that she should be sent to her as soon as she came in. 

When Maggie knocked at Miss Grantham’s door after receiving 
her message, she entered and found the heiress in a long white 
dressing-gown, sitting by an open window and looking out upon the 
sea. 

“ You wanted me, Miss Grantham ?” 

“Yes; come and sit down” (in a low, soft tone). “I have nothing 
to say, yet I want to speak to a reasonable human being.” 

Maggie sat down. “Are you wise,” she asked, “to sit at that 
open window in so thin a dress? ‘The air is quite cold.” 

“Yes, I believe I feel chilled,” replied Miss Grantham, rising with 
a visible shiver and closing the window. “But I was so lost in 
thought, I forgot everything.” 

Maggie looked closely at her friend, and was grieved to see the 
paleness of her cheek—the heaviness of her eyes. 

“ And what news have the evening papers brought you ?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Oh, the worst! The bank is gone, and Mr. Trafford’s money 
with it.” 

“ And he—is he dreadfully distressed ?” 

“Of course. He will not show it; in fact, he took it splendidly. 
But oh, Maggie, I cannot tell you what I felt to-night when he 
talked, even in jest, of going into the workhouse! To think of his 
wanting anything in the world that I have! There has always been 
such a marvellous charm about Geoffrey for me. ‘There is so much 
power in his careless ease—in his simple, natural, kindly manners. 
I ought, I suppose, to be very much ashamed of myself; but I do feel 
that, if he loves me not, chaos is come again. Do not despise me,. 
Maggie ; I feel so strange and low, and hot and cold—as if 1 wanted 
to put my head somewhere and cry.” And the proud, beautiful, 
spoiled heiress suddenly knelt down, and, clasping her arms round 
Maggie’s slight figure, laid her head upon her shoulder. As Maggie 
tenderly returned her embrace, she felt a terrible thrill of pain and 
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guilt—pain, for she knew there was disappointment—bitter disap- 
pointment—before one she so sincerely loved ; guilt, because, however 
she might turn from the belief, she could not help the terrifying 
consciousness that in her own humble self was her friend’s worst 
rival. Why*had Trafford ever crossed her path? Why had that 
extraordinary sympathy, that unspoken understanding, sprung up 
between them? And yet, even had she the power, could she renounce 
this crown of her life, this secret sense of attraction ? 

“T never felt quite the same towards any one as I do to you,” said 
Miss Grantham, after a pause during which she had overcome a strong 
disposition to cry. “ Your life has been so different from mine; you 
know so much more of its graver side than Ido. You are sucha 
wise little thing, yet you do not preach or flatter. And I knowa 
lot of what they say to me 7s flattery, but I can’t help liking it. Still 
I am a sort of girl to like, am I not, independent of Grantham and all 
my belongings—eh, Maggie ?” 

“You are—you are. lor my own part, I look upon your rank 
and wealth as a sort of barrier to my affection. I should like to work 
with you or for you.” 

“Well, I should not,” said Miss Grantham, smiling and resuming 
her seat. “I like to have everything I fancy, and I hate being 
crossed. I wonder I do not hate Geoff Trafford; he has worried me 
more than any one else in the world. I wonder what he will do?” 
Maggie shook her head in token of her incapability of suggesting 
a reply. ‘I suppose he will become a confirmed wanderer,” added 
Miss Grantham. 

“Tt costs a great deal of money to travel,” said Maggie thoughtfully. 

“There again! poverty hedges him in. Something must be done, 
Maggie. Mr. Trafford promised to see me to-morrow before he goes 
to town, and I hope to persuade him to hear reason and yield to his 
friend’s wishes to arrange something for him.” 

“ Tt will be very difficult to approach the subject.” 

“« Awfully difficult,” said Miss Grantham, half unconsciously clasp- 
ing Maggie’s hand. “ But I must—I will find the courage to do it.” 
(A long pause.) “ There is no use sitting here talking any longer; 
I shall go to bed,” said Miss Grantham. “ And, Maggie, if you would 
be very good to me, you will read me to sleep.” 

“T will indeed, with pleasure.” 

“ Well, ring for Cécile and get some poetry I know, that I need not 
follow closely ; ‘ Evangeline’ will do.” 

But it was long before Maggie could lull her troubled friend to 
rest; she was feverish and wakeful, with hot, dry hands. Sometimes 
she dozed, then started up wide awake and palpitating. At last, 

calling herself thoughtless and selfish, she peremptorily ordered 
Maggie to bed, where, ‘though; weary and worn with a crowd of 
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distressing, troublesome thoughts, she could not sleep till the dawn 
had come. 


Miss Grantham made a semblance of breakfast in her own room, 
and dressed with unusual care, yet she was much dissatisfied with the 
result. ‘ How pale and ill and frightful I look, Cécile.” 

* Pas du tout, Mademoiselle! ce n’est qu’une délicatesse tout & fait 
charmante.” 

A knock at the door. “ Mr. Trafford wishes to know if Miss 
Grantham will see him ?” 

“ Yes, of course. Where is Lady Dormer ?” 

“ Miladi has not yet risen.” 

« And she takes two hours to dress !” 

Miss Granthain cast another dissatisfied glance at the glass, and 
then went hastily downstairs. 

Trafford was standing by one of the windows as she came in, 
and, when he turned to meet her, looked so little distressed or cast 
down that she could not help smiling ; while he, on the contrary, was 
quite struck by the pallor of her cheek. 

“Margaret! you cannot be well; and your hand is quite feverish. 
What is the matter? You have not lost a fortune nor a friend.” 

“There is nothing the matter with me, Geoff, except that I am 
troubled about you.” 

“ Well, you must put me out of your head. I cannot bear to think 
that I ama source of discomfort to you. I am by no means in despair 
myself.” 

“T see that.” She sat down, and an awkward silence ensued. 

“ You wanted to see me; you wanted to speak to me. I am all 
attention.” 

“ Yes, Geoffrey ” (twisting her hands and showing signs of uneasi- 
ness). “ Will it not be a great complication of your difficulties, this 
attack of Mr. Bolton’s ?” 

“Tt will not simplify matters. But is there anything you want me 
to do for you ?” 

“ Oh, I should not like to trouble you about myself when you have 
so much to think of; but—I want to tell you something, Geoff, so 
much, and I cannot.” 

“ Why, you, could tell me anything, Margaret.” 

“Nearly anything but this” (turning very white). “Can you not 
guess ?” 

* Good God! you have not entangled yourself with Erskine and 
want me to extricate you? If that is it, Pll pull you tlrough 
somehow or other, trust me.” 

“Yes, of course, I would trust you; but, thank heaven, I am as 
free as air so far as Sir Hugh is concerne].” 
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“ Well, Iam sure you cannot be in debt; and all human woes, so 
far as I can see, arise either from love or money,” said Trafford, laugh- 
ing. “ Have you quarrelled with poor Torchester? If so, I am sure 
you do not want my help to make it up.” 

“No, of course not. Oh, Geoffrey, it is partly about money, only 
I am afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me? Come, that is too large a draft on my credulity.” 
Trafford looked at his watch ; he was beginning to feel rather uneasy 
at the sight of Miss Grantham’s excessive embarrassment. 

“No, don’t look at your watch, Geoffrey. What I wanted to say 
is, that if—if you want money to do anything or go anywhere, you 
will not mind” (A sudden break-down.) 

“Tn short, you would like to bestow half your fortune on me?” put 
in Trafford, smiling. “I have not the least doubt you would do so in 
the generous impulse of your heart. But, ma belle, such things cannot 
be in this commonplace world.” 

“The half, Geoff!” cried Miss Grantham, suddenly walking to the 
mantelpiece, where she rested her elbow and covered her face with her 
hand ; “ I wish—I wish I could give you the whole.” 

Something in her voice, her attitude, her emotion, revealed her full 
meaning to Trafford, who stood a moment silent, more touched and 
embarrassed than he would have cared to own, a dark flush passing 
over his brow ; then approaching Miss Grantham, he gently took the 
hand that hung down by her side. Kissing it with the most loyal respect, 
he said, in a low voice: “That would be impossible, unless, indeed, I 
could give you my heart and life in exchange; and both have passed. 
out of my keeping, or they would have been yours before this. There 
is my secret, sweet cousin.” 

Miss Grantham pressed his hand and drew hers away instantly. 
Trafford, not knowing very well what to say or do, turned to leave, 
when Miss Grantham, without uncovering her face, exclaimed eagerly: 

“One word. It is not that odious Madame de Beaumanoir? Any 
one but her !” 

“ Madame de Beaumanoir! Most certainly not.” 

“Thank God! Now go away, Geoffrey—do go.” 

He kissed her hand once more, and when she uncovered her eyes 
she was alone. 











